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A New Harold Bell Wright Book 


. ize 434x7 inches. Over ages. Ten 
Flat Opening Size 424x7 inches. Over 100 pages 


Illustrations in Tint and Color by John Rea 


N Neill. Bound in Cloth, Stamped in Gold. 
— Price, Net 75 Cents 


The Uncrowned King is different from 
anything previously done by the author, but 
it is distinctively a Harold Bell Wright 
+H book. It is a beautiful piece of literary 
ae sesh: work, that is unquestionably, the expression 
Het sees of inspiration. It appeals to everything 

: that is true, noble and wholesome within us, 
and we feel that the author has given us in 
this volume, an insight of the temple of 
truth in our own lives. 


Other Books by Mr. Wright 


HIS GREATEST NOVEL 
e 180,000 COPIES SOLD 
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Detachable-Leaf 


N 

Calling of 

and the 

N 

\ Bond Hinge Dan Matthews 

\ Ledger Leaf By the Author of 
““The Shepherd of the Hills’’—490, 000 Sold 


“It’s Mill Made’’ 


- 
That Printer of Udell’s’’—185,000 Sold 

Chicago Daily News.—'**The story is strong and 
wholesome, sincere and uplifting in ethical purpose, de- 
lightful in character-drawing and general literary crafts- 
manship.”’ 

Oregon Journal, Portland.—''It is this almost clair- 
voyant power of reading the human soul that has made 
Mr. Wright's books among the most remarkable works 
of the present age.”’ 


Illustrations in Color by Keller 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


The Shepherd of the Hills f Bound uniform with 
That Printer of Udell’s above. Each, $1.50 


Produce the only flat 
opening, detachable leaf 
book. No abortive means 
such as crimping, gouging 
or breaking to create flexibil- 
ity, but a perfect wide, hard 
flexible portion woven into a 


sheet of good ledger paper. \ 
\ Sold by All Booksellers 
Send for sample of this handsome \ Or by the Publishers, The Book Supply Company 


flat opening leaf and Catalogue 
Twelve, showing our Are-and-be 
Ledger Binders. 


The Richmond & 


Backus Company 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


CATALOG Shine 
r be E Books of all the Publishers 
@ WRITE US FOR IT TODAY 


Our mammoth catalog advertises books of all publish- 
ers, Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Bargains on every page. 
Books on all subjects. undreds of Fine Sets and Fine 
Bindings for your library. Every book carried in stock. 
Orders filled promptly. Great reductions. Big savings. 
Catalogue sent postage prepaid, free om request. A 
quarter million buyers testify to the advantages we offer. 
Every purchaser a satisfied customer. We want your 
orders. Our prices are convincing. Unequaled service 
for handling Public, Private and School Library orders. 


The BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, feoeeen274 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


E3TABLISHED 1895 220-222 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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One Policy 


Bia 


The Neighbor-Maker 


AVAGES built rude 
bridges so that they 
might communicate with 
their neighbors. These 
have been replaced by 
triumphs of modern engi- 
neering. 


Primitive methods of 
transmitting speech have 
been succeeded by Bell 
telephone service, which 
enables twenty-five mil- 
lion people to bridge the 
distances that separate 
them, and speak to each 


other as readily as if they 
stood face to face. 


Such a service, efficient- 
ly meeting the demands 
of a busy nation, is only 
possible with expert oper- 
ation, proper maintenance 
of equipment, and central- 
ized management. 


The Bell System provides 
constantly, day and night, 
millions of bridges to carry 
the communications of this 
country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Vol. LVI No, 6 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


An Illustrated Magazine of the West 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER 1910 


THE CALIFORNIA ALLIGATOR RANCH ° ; ARTHUR INKERSLEY 533 
Illustrated with photographs. 


RAMBLES AMONG THE RUINS OF SAN DIEGO’S 


OLD MISSIONS. ; : A. K. GLOVER 540 

Illustrated with photographs. 
WHAT DID THE ANGELS THINK? Verse . . Cc. H. URNER 544 
THE PASSING OF THE MT. LOWE TRAIL : FELIX J. KOCH 545 

Illustrated with photographs. 
CHRISTMAS ON THE MOUNTAINS. Verse i MARGARET ASHMUN 550 
CHAWNCE OF THE SMALL WAY. Story . ; FRANK CONWAY 551 
MY RECOLLECTIONS. Verse HARRY COWELL 560 
MRS. McNOTT’S DISSIPATION. Story : F. RONEY WEIR 561 
THE HOME-COMING OF BILLY. Story . ; JULIEN JOSEPHSON 568 
WHAT A WOMAN NEVER FORGETS. Story , ERNEST RUSSELL 576 
THE WEST WIND. Verse . e , ‘ C. ASHTON SMITH 575 
THE BURNING AT BALD ROCK. FRANK THUNEN 576 
LUNAR LUCUBRATIONS. Sketch , IVY KELLERMAN 581 

A NEW RELIGION AMONG THE WEST COAST 

INDIANS SARAH ENDICOTT OBER 583 

Illustrated with photographs. 
THE RIGHT TO DO WRONG AUSTIN BIERBOWER 595 
LEX TERRAE. Verse . ; . 4 LUCIA E. SMITH 599 
UTILIZING WASTE WATER WASHES ; _ ARTHUR L. DAHL 600 

lllustrated with photographs. 
WINTER SKETCH. Verse J. E. BREED 605 
PERRO DEL DIABLO. Story GEORGE SAINT AMOUR 606 

Illustrated with photographs. 
IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND . . 613 
GOD’S CHOSEN PEOPLE T. RUSSELL 615 


XI.—Must Jews Become in to Return to Divine Favor? 


NOTICE.—Contributions to the Overland Monthly should bo typewritten, accompanied by full 
ae postage and with the author’s name and address plainly written in upper corner of 
rst page. | 

Manuscripts should never be rolled 

The publisher of the Overland Monthly will not be responsible for the preservation of unso- 
licited contributions. 

Issued Monthly. $1.50 per year in advance. Fifteen cents per copy. 
Copyrighted, 1910, by the Overland Monthly Company. 

Northwestern offices at 74 Hirbour Building, Butte, Mont., under management of Mrs. Helen 

Fitzgerald Sanders. Entered at the San Francisco, Cal., Postoffice as second-class mail matter. 


Published by the OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, San Francisco, California. 
773 Market Street. 
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Breakfast in a Warm Room 


In very cold weather many dining-rooms would be “like 


ice-boxes” at breakfast time, before the house fires have 
started up, if it were not for the 


RFECTIO 


SMOKELESS 


Absolately smokeless and odorless 


Lighted in a moment, and quickly giving a glowing heat, the 
Perfection Oil Heater has enabled many a man to go to business in 
a cheerful, confident spirit who otherwise might have felt and shown 
all day the effects of a cold, cheerless breakfast-room. | 

It has a cool handle and a damper top. An indicator shows the amount of oil 
inthe font. Ithas an automatic-locking flame spreader which prevents the 
wick from being turned high enough to smoke, and is easy to remove and drop back 
so the wick can be cleaned in an instant. The burner body or gallery cannot 
become wedged, and can be easily unscrewed for rewicking. Finished in japan or 
nickel; strong, durable, well made; built for service, and yet light and ornamental. 


Dealers Everywhere. If not at yours, write for descriptive circular to the nearest agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
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| Where do you hang your Clothes ? 


Upon Retiring in a Pullman or Tourist Sleeper? 
Or the Stateroom of a Steamer ? 

Or in a Small Apartment or Hotel ? 

Or in a Tent while Camping ? 


f This strap, when in position, and with the additional use of any ordi- 
7 | nary coat, trouser or skirt hanger, 
. will hold your overcoat, coat, waist- 
. coat and trousers, and your wife’s 
wearing apparel, and keep the same 
in perfect condition, as well as oc- 
cupy a space only one inch wide and 
five feet high. When not in use, the 
strap occupies a space of 3 inches by 
a quarter of an inch in your valise. 
Tailor bills are saved for the reason 
that your clothing does not need 
pressing constantly. 

Travelers are usually much an- 
noyed by the difficulty they experi- 
mce in keeping their clothing in 
good condition. The cramped quar- 
ters of train, steamer (or tent while 
eamping), and often of small hotel, 
cause great bother, as clothing un- 
der these conditions becomes wrin- 
kled very easily. 

The remedy may be found in the 
Travelers’ Garment Strap, an in- 
genious device, which takes up a 
tiny space in valise or suit case, but 
enables the user to keep his or her 
clothes in excellent condition any- 
where. Tailors’ bills are saved by 
its use, as the wear and tear on 
clothes from much pressing is mini- 
mized. The ‘Travelers’ Comfort 
Garment Hanger Company, 773 
Market street, San Francisco, is rap- 
idly selling these much-needed de- 
vices, which are being hailed with 
joy everywhere by the long-suffering 
traveling public. Price, 50c. post- 
paid. 


The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Gompany 


Room 16, 773 Market Street, San Francisco 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings. (The German Bank.) Commercial. 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


$1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash.... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds...... 1,555,093.05 
Deposits, June 30, 1910.............. 40,384,727.21 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Of- 
fice or Wells Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 
coin by Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. 
M., except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Sat- 
urday evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M. to 8 
o’clock P. M. for receipts of deposits only. 

OFFICERS.—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
President and Manager, George Tourny; Third 
Vice-President, J. W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. 
H. R. Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William 
Herrman; Secretary, A. H. Muller; Assistant 
Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and Wm. D. New- 
house; Goodfellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS.—N. Ohlandt, Danie) 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. 
Kruse, and W. 8S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission St., between 
2ist and 22d streets. For receipt and payment 
of Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Cle- 
ment St., between 5th and 6th avenues. For re- 
ceipt and payment of Deposits only. W. C. 
Heyer, Manager. 


Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, rellable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
count enable us to give our patrons the 
news advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what u want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

newspape 
trade and technical journals ‘of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, Soom our staff of skilled 
readers, a more mprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 


we 


"vn we us about it. Send stamp for book- 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue Chicago, Il 


CLEANSE 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Means skin health and bodily 
purity in infancy and childhood 
and freedom, in the majority of 
cases, from torturing, disfiguring 
affections of the skin and scalp in 
after life. Those who value a 
clear skin, soft, white hands, a 
clean, wholesome scalp and live, 
glossy hair will find that Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, realizes every expectation. 
Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.: U.8. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


az” Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, “How to 
Preserve, Purify and Beautify the Skin and Hair.’ 
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You will enjoy the design of this 
superb 1911 car, and will delight 
in-its smooth and majestic per- 
formance. Only car in the world 
that cranks itself. Holds the 
world’s record for lowest upkeep 
—77 cents per 1000 miles. Abun- 
dant power for hills. Has that 
marvelous flexibility possible only 
in six-cylinder motors. This is 
our fourth year of sixes exclusive- 
ly; and this is the fourth annual 
model of a car that has never re- 
quired a single radical correction. 


Smooth as Velvet 


Note its 48 H. P. smooth-as- 
velvet motor, with cylinders 
offset and every working part 
fully housed. ultiple-disc 
clutch and four-speed select- 
ive-type transmission run on 
finest ball bearings. Bosch 
magneto and Exide storage 
ba my. Stromberg carburet- 
or rame narrowed in front 
for short turns, and raised ct 
rear to allow low suspension 
of motor and en Drop- 
forged front axle. Full float- 
ing-type rear axle. 


Sells at $3000. To know its full 
value, compare it with cars sell- 
ing as high as $6000. You will 
find it worthy of the considera- 
tion of every man who thinks 
well enough of himself to want 


in his service the latest and 
best utilities his money can buy. 


Our catalog tells a plain, forceful, easily-understood story. Send coupon for copy. — 


The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
Licensed under Selden Patent : 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 
Branch Houses: Broadway and 7oth St., New York; Berkeley 
and Stanhope Sts., Boston; 246-248 No. Broad St., Philadelphia; 
209 N. Liberty St., Baltimore; Baum and Beatty Sts., Pitts- 


The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
106 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send Winton Six literature to 


burg; 998 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; Michigan Ave. and 
13th St., Chicago; 16-22 Eighth St. N., Minneapolis; 1000 Pike 


St., Seattle; 300 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco. 


fj 


Please Mention Overland 
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These three useful articles are something every 
lady needs, Made of checked gingham ; nothing 
neater or more practical. Excellent shaping i is given 
the apron by the front seams and by darts atthe sides, 
The straps are arranged 
over the shoulders fasten. 
ing to the beltin the back. 
Two large pockets are a 
useful feature, The sleeve 
protectors extend from 
wrist to elbow, and accom- 
modate the ‘dress sleeve 
will underneath without 
mussingit, Cap Pat- 
tern may be utilized 


Tax for for abathing cap;the 
six apron and sleeve pro- 
and the ae, — require 5 
ag) yds. of 36-in. materia 
and 94 yd. forthecap. 


Protector You will be pleased 
and Cap with this premiumof- 


Pattern fer, given to all new 
enly — subscribers to Home 
Send sub TALK. Remember 
scriptio: it costs you nothing. 
TO-DAY Home Tacx is 
asour age, beautifull 

supply ustrated Home Mag- 
is azine, Witmark's 
limit- latest music com- 
ed. positions areprint- 


ed each month; 
latest New York 
& Paris fashions 
vy. Marie Helen 
ing, stories of 
interest, Hints 
for Housekeep- 
ers and other 
valuable items. 


HOME TALK, Room 112, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


Hall’s Hair Renewer 


Perfectly satisfied with your hair? Good. But if it is 
falling out, keeps thin ty: short, looks dull and lifeless, 
what then? Here are the ingredients that will stop the fall- 
ing, destroy the dandruff, and give new life to the hair. 
Ask your doctor all about these ingredients. His advice 
should always be final. Would you like to haverich, heavy, 


luxuriant hair ? R. P. HALL & CO., Nashus, N. 


DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 


GOOD REPORTS 


are flowing in from all points of the 
compass, concerning the biggest, 
brightest and best evening paper on 
the Pacific Coast. Fearless, Independ- 
Readable, reliable 


ent Editorials. 
news items. 


THE TRIBUNE 


Every Evening Largest evening paper on the Coast. Sunday Morning 


Tribune Bldg., 8th and Franklin Sts,, Oakland 


. 
| 


Golden State Limited 


DAILY , 
and direct between California, Kan 
sas City, Chicago and St. Louis by 
way of Los Angeles and El Paso 


those who seek the best and latest in 
travel comforts. 


Californian 


New tourist train with afternoon departure 
from Los Angeles for Kansas City, St. Louis, 
and Chicago. Standard and tourist sleeping, 
dining and observation car service. 


Southern Pacific 
Rock Island 


Ticket Offices: 
FLOOD BUILDING THIRD & TOWNSEND STS., DEPOT 


A strictly limited train all the way for 


|) 
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Safe as a Government Bond--- 
Rich as a Mint 


“Few large fortunes can now be made in any 
part of the world, except from one source—the 
rise in value of real estate. The wise young 
man or wage-earner of to-day invests his 
money in suburban real estate.’’—Andrew Car- 
negie. 


“No Investment on earth is so safe, so sure, 
so certain to enrich its owner as undeveloped 
realty. | always advise my friends to Jee 
their savings near some Ss city. here 
is no such savings bank anywhefre.’’—Grover 
Cleveland. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


Choice Building Lots at $39.00 Each 
$1.00 Down and $1.00 per Month 


Read above what Andrew Carnegie and Grover Cleveland say 
of real estate as an investment. Then, if you want to make 
your money work for you, write to us today. 


The wonderful increase of values on Long Island is one of the marvels of latter-day history. 
In scores of towns property has increased not only 60 per cent, 100 per cent, but in many cases 
100) per cent. Lots that sometime since could have been bought for a song are to-day worth 
thousands of dollars. A few years ago, some school-teachers bought lots in Hempstead, Long 
Island, at fifteen dollars each; to-day the lots sell for six hundred dollars apiece. LEighteen 
months ago, a physician bought two lots at Long Beach, at ninety dollars each; last month he 
sold them for a thousand dollars apiece. These are only two out of thousands of similar in- 
stances. 


Out of the sweltering, crowded city of New York thronging thousands are pouring into the 
suburban towns and cities of Long Island. Hundreds of millions of dollars are being expended 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad alone for its development. Tremendous engineering works— 
tunnels, bridges, railroads, electric roads—are under way, involving more money than the Pan- 
ama Canal. What the bridge did for Brooklyn, what the subway did for the Bronx—multiplying 
values enormously almost overnight—these gigantic transportation schemes of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will do for Long Island. It will furnish the fastest, finest and the most com- 
fortable rapid transit in the world. 


We are offering for sale at remarkably low figures choice building lots located at Oak Ridge 
Park, near East Moriches, the world-famous summer resort, on the Pennsylvania Long Island 
Railroad. Every foot of ground is high, dry, fertile and healthful. The propery is only seven 
minutes’ walk to the station and twelve minutes’ walk to the Great South Bay with its glorious 
facilities for still water and ocean fishing, swimming and boating. For a summer home or bun- 
galow, for small fruit or poultry raising, or to hold as an investment, these lots at our prices 
cannot be surpassed. The title to the property is insured by the United States Title and 
Guarantee Company of New York City. 


Our present price, subject to increase at any moment, is $39.00 for a city lot, 20x100 
feet. This can be paid at the rate of $1.00 down and $1.00 per month until paid for. We 
sell as little as one lot, but we would advise that you buy three, five or as many more up_ =. om 
to ten as you feel that you can afford. To keep the property from being snatched up pe Dec. 


by real estate dealers, we will not sell more than ten lots to any one customer. S L 
ong 
; isiand 
BUY NOW. Begin TO-DAY to provide for your future and that of your © South Shore 


family. Get into the land-owning class and break away from the tyranny of A Reailt 
landlords. Values are increasing by leaps and bounds. If you buy five lots \™ i.¢ Witth Co. 
now, you ought before long to sell any one of them at what you paid to- X N York: Ave., 
day for the five. DO NOT WAIT until the gigantic improvements on .0~ 5, Cw f0IEK: 

Long Island now in progress are completed; untii prices climb enor- @ ae send without 
mously: until the lot that you can buy to-day at $39.00 is selling at ,@ hee <  T 
$200.00 or more. Make sure of reaping that profit yourself by act ¢ fully illustrated booklet 


bearing on your offering of 
Long tIslarid Real Estate. 


ing NOW. Fill out this coupes and send to-day for our beau- 
tifully illustrated booklet, EE. 


The Long Island South Shore Realty Co. - 


Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City r 
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The 


Typewriter 
Expense-Not Yours 


i mean just what I advertise!—yYou pay nothing—you promise to pay nothing! 
At my expense—even to the expressage—! will place the Fox Visible Typewriterin your 
office, or home, alongside your present typewriter—or for comparison with any other typewriter with 
which you may be familiar—and If the Fox Visible Typewriter is not a better typewriter than 
the best of the others—not merely “just as good’’—I don’t want you to buy It. 


The new FOX VISIBLE TYPEWRITER ‘represents today the highest type or type- 
writer building and is absolutely unequalled by any other typewriter on the market. Its 
automatic features, combined, cannot be found in any other make. The Fox Visible 
Typewriter gives Visible writimg in the broadest sense of the word. The Fox 
Back Spacer Is radically different from that on any other typewriter. Its Tabula- 
tor is positive and quick. Ejithera Ome or Two-Color Ribbon can be used 
and the action is entirely automatic—both oscillating and reversing. New Re- 
movable Ribbon Spools are used. Five Interchangeable Carriages, 
any one. of which can be used on amy visible model. Platen Instantly remov- 
able. Changeable Speed—fast enough for the speediest operator, slow 
enough for the beginner. Automatic Lime Lock with key release. 
Stencil cutting device—you simply touch a button and the ribbon 
Is thrown .out of commission. The Fox Touch Is recognized the world 
over as being the lightest of any typewriter. This Is due to the lack of 
friction in its wearing parts—and friction always means 
wear. This feature also makes the Fox an almost noiseless 
typewriter and gives to ita DURABILITY equalled by no other. 


I belong to no trust—no combination—and no 
one dictates to me at what PIRICE | shall sell or on what 
TERMS | shal! sell. 


WILL YOU DO THIS?— Simply _ fill out the attached 
coupon and give me achance to “‘show you" —at my expense— 
what | have. Remember, you will be under no obligation to purchase, 
and that |—mot you—wil! pay all transportation charges. Send 


Free Trial Order 


Date 


W. R. FOX, President, Fox Typewriter Co., 
4812-4822 Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dear Sir:—Please arrange for a free trial of the Fox Visible Typewriter at 
your expense—not mine—without any obligationon my part. 1! will return the 
typewriter to you within ten days, If | decide not to purchase It. 


Name 


Address 


Business 
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Player Piano 


That 


Owns the exclusive right of playing downward on the keys. 
Owns the METRONOME Motor—as essential as a teacher’s 
Was first to play 88 notes. 
Accents the Melody correctly in all compositions. 
Plays an acc iment or any composition in any desired key. 


= 


Have you quit puzzling your brain about which is the dest player piano? 

Have you decided to buy one at random, trusting to /uck to get the best? 

Wouldn’t you like to settle the question and have the player at home 
before Christmas? 

Wouldn’t it help you to know why we are able to guarantee that the Apollo — 
is the only player piano in the world that actually has the human touch? 

Wouldn’t it help you to know wiy we guarantee the Metronome 
Motor to produce correct tempo? 

Wouldn’t it help you to know w/y we guarantee the Apollo to be 
the only player piano in the world that can accent the melody correctly 
in all compositions? 

Wouldn’t it help you to settle the player piano question if you 
knew why a house of the financial standing of the Melville Clark 
Piano Co. could guarantee the above statements in the face of the 
claims made and advertised by certain of our competitors? 

Wouldn’t we be bankrupt if we couldn’t prove things we say? 

Wouldn’t you like to know before you put $500 or $1000 into a 

player piano just what you are going to get forthat money? ‘Then 

‘send your name and address and get a complete answer in a hurry. 


Melville Clark Piano Co. 
512 Steinway Building 
Chicago, U.S. A, 
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In 
Preparing Eagle 
Brand for Baby, boil 
the water and cool to 
the proper feeding 
temperature (100° 
F ahrenheit) before 


mixing with the 


milk. 


Cu 
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BORDEN'S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 New York 


Hotel Lenox, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF 


Patrons may take Taxicabs or Carria from depots 
direct to hotel charging same to The Lenox. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


When in Buffalo stop at THE LENOX 
The accommodations and service are 
sure to please. 


C. A. MINER, Mgr. 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
BROADWAY AT 54TH STREET 
Near 50th Street 


St. Elevated and 
acressible to all 
surface lines. 


Near Theatres 
Shops and 

Central Park 


Reasonable 
$2.50 with bath, 
and up 


Al Hardwood 
Floors and Oriental) 
Rugs. 


Ten minutes 
walk to 20 
Theatres 


Excellent Restaur- 
ant. Prices 
Moderate 


Send for Boo«let 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward 


Only New York Hotel window-screened throughout. 
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THE CALIFORNIA ALLIGATOR RANCH 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 


TORIES HAVE BEEN told of a 
Colorado farm on which bears are 
raised, of a parrot ranch in Mex- 
ico, and of a Canadian who breeds 

wolves for their skins. But the oddest 

farms of all are the rattlesnake ranch in 

Texas, where the deadly serpents are bred 

for their venom, and the alligator-breed- 

ing establishments in Arkansas and Cali- 
fornia, which are maintained partly as 
show places, but chiefly for the propaga- 
tion and sale of alligators and the produc- 
tion of alligator hides for commercial uses. 

Alligators are found native in America 
only in the Southern States and in the 
swamps of Venezuela and Northern 

Guiana. They have been killed as_ far 

north as the New River in North Carolina, 

but their favorite haunts in the United 

States are the everglades of Florida, the 

bayous of Louisiana and the swamps of 

Texas and Mississippi. The alligator has 

five toes, two without claws on his fore- 
feet, and four toes, one without a claw, on 

his hind feet. The clawless toes are in- 
tented to enable the creature to feel the 
bottom of a stream or swamp. In the 

Southern States alligators were once ex- 

ceedingly plentiful, and were so destruc- 

tive to cattle that the farmers organized 
parties to hunt and exterminate them. 

The hides also became so valuable com- 

mercially that bands of professional 

hunters were formed. These pursue the 
alligators so persistently that they are in 
danger of extinction unless the United 


States Government intervenes, as it has 
done, when almost too late, in the case of 
the Bos Americanus, or bison, which once 
roamed the prairies in innumerable herds, 
but was nearly exterminated by the hunter 
with the repeating rifle. 

Nowadays, however, the scientific breed- 
ing of alligators has become a business. 
About seven years ago, H. I. Campbell, 
son of a British Colonel, and a_ well- 
known alligator-hunter, established at 
Hot Springs, Ark., a farm for the propa- 
gation of alligators for commercial pur- 
poses. ‘The strange farm proved success- 
ful from the first, and was extended until 
it covers several acres, on which there are 
from five hundred to eight hundred alli- 
gators constantly. The Arkansas farm is 
situated on the banks of a small stream, 
which forms several ponds and lakelets 
that serve as excellent breeding-places for 
the “stock.” Alligators of all ages and 
sizes may be seen there, from babies as 
small as lizards to aged monsters from 
twelve to fifteen feet in length and from 
fifty to two hundred years of age. 

The genial climate of Southern Cali- 
fornia is just as suitable as that of Ar- 
karsas to the breeding of the saurians, 
and about three years ago there was estab- 
lished near Eastlake Park in Los Angeles, 
a second alligator farm, occupying about 
two acres on the banks of a little stream, 
which has been widened into pools and 
ponds for the accommodation of the alli- 
gators. The ponds are surrounded by 
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fences of woven wires, so as to keep their 
eccupants from straying. At the upper 
end of the farm is the incubator-house, 
sheltering the great incubators in which 
the eggs are hatched. It is an odd sight 
to see one of the trays of the incubator 
filled with eggs and little alligators that 
have just emerged into the light of day. 
Just below the incubator-house is the first 
pond, a very shallow one in which the 
smallest alligators are kept; in the next, 
those of a larger size are herded together ; 
and so on until we come to the oldest and 
largest, each of which has the honor of 
having an enclosure all to himself. The 
reason for segregating the animals so 
carefully is that the larger ones would eat 
the smaller if they were kept in the same 
enclosures. 

Though alligators in captivity in zoolog- 
ical gardens do not reproduce, they find 
conditions on the farm so congenial that 
they breed well. Once a year, about the 
month of June, the males become danger- 
ous, hellowing like angry bulls as they 
cai] to their mates. At this period they 
fight viciously, and much care has to be 
exercised to prevent them from hurting 
each other seriously. Soon afterwards the 
female begins to nest, selecting a sandy 
spot on the bank of the stream or a bit 
of dry ground above a pool. This she 
clears of grass or weeds with the tail and 
claws, and makes a floor of mud mixed 
with grass, forming a sort of mat. When 
dry, she lays eggs enough to cover the mat, 
puts up a little wall round the eggs and 
covers them with another mat; when this 
is dry, she lays a second batch of eggs 
above the first, and so proceeds, building 
up tier on tier, the upper ones smaller than 
the lower, until they form a cone about 
four feet high. Though the shells of the 
eggs are thin. they are so strong that 
rarely are any in the lowest tier broken. 
When alligators are living in a natural 
condition out in the open, the cones may 
be demolished by a flood or violent rain, 
but usually they last very well. ‘The 
mother guards the eggs until they are 
‘hatched by the heat of the sun, and during 
‘this period, varying according to the 


weather, from two to three months, she is 
very savage, attacking 
comes near her nest. 

makes an odd, 


everything that 
An angry alligator 
uncanny noise that is a 
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sort of combination of the snort of a horse 
and the hiss of a rattlesnake. When the 
young ones come out into the world, the 
mother considers her duty done, and leaves 
them to shift for themselves; she will even 
allow them to be removed from the nest 
without a protest. 

But on the farm, as soon as the female 
has done laying, the eggs are taken to the 
incubators, which are of wood, standing 
on four legs and about three and one-half 
feet high. ‘The incubators are protected 
by a roofed shed, which can be closed en- 
tirely. The eggs are laid on trays, 45 to 
a tray, and are moistened daily with water, 
the temperature being maintained at 80 
degrees. ‘The temperature, however, may 
vary considerably without destroying the 
fertility of the eggs, few of which are un- 
fruitful. In about forty days the shells 
break, and the infant alligators, about 
seven inches long, appear on the scene. 
Like the young of almost all creatures 
(except mankind), they are rather engag- 
ing things, scrambling about as actively 
as little pigs. Great care is devoted to this 
part of the industry, for hundreds of baby 
*gators are sold each year to tourists and 
sent by express to various parts of the 
United States. ‘The young saurians are 
quite unintelligent but very hardy. A 
few days after birth they are placed in an 
enclosure, in the middle of which is a 
round, shallow, concrete trench, filled with 
water. A shade of palm leaves is fur- 
nished for them, and for a little while they 
are fed regularly on chopped meat, but 
soon. they require no attention. They are 
quite lively, and, when one of the attend- 
ants walks in the trench, they scuttle away 
in all directions. They have tough con- 
stitutions, never getting sick, as the fool- 
ish human baby does, from unsuitable 


food, lack of exercise or badly ventilated 


sleeping quarters. ‘They are, however, 
sensitive to rough usage, and, if hurt, will 
die eventually from the effects of the in- 
jury. On one occasion an alligator of 
mature age, fourteen feet in length, was 
hired by the proprietor of a cireus. The 
case in which the animal was conveyed 
from the farm to the circus was dropped, 
and, though the alligator showed no signs 
of injury at the time, it died six months 
later. The large animals get pigeons, rab- 
bits or chickens to eat occasionally, but 
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these are killed before being thrown to 
them. Alligators spend the night in the 
water, but come ashore for food in the 
morning. If it is sunny, they are content 
to bask in the sunshine all day. ~ 

All the small alligators seen at the 
farms have been bred there from eggs, but 
the big ones were caught in swamps and 
bayous by skillful and experienced hunt- 
ers. With a strong line and a big steel 
nook baited with pork, it is as easy to 
catch an alligator as to catch a trout with 
&@ minnow, but you must know what to do 
with your alligator when you have caught 
him.’ The hunters drag him ashore and 
throw a noose over his snout, so as to 
fasten the jaws-together. ‘Then he is put 
into a strong wooden box with air-holes on 
the top and sides. Sometimes alligators 
are caught in steel traps with toothed 
jaws which are closed with a spring when 
a trigger is touched. Another way of 
catching the saurians is by “poling.” A 
long pole, one end of which is wrapped 
with carpet or leather, is poked into the 
hole which an alligator has been seen to 
enier; the ’gator grips the pole in his 
jaws, and, tenacity being his chief virtue, 
holds on till he is pulled out of the water 
by main force. Occasionally they are 
caught in strong nets. When. alligators 
are hunted at night, a bull’s-eye lantern is 
worn in the hunter’s hat; when the eye of 
the prey is “shined,” by the beam of the 
lantern, it looks like a ball of fire om the 
surface of the water. Having found his 
prey, the hunter paddles quietly up, and 
blows the head of the ’gator to pieces with 
the charge from a shot-gun. Before the 
creature sinks, it is seized with a grap- 
pling hook and drawn into the boat. A 
score or two may be killed in this way in 
a night by experienced hunters. Small 
ones are picked up by the hands, and are 
sent alive to the farm for exhibition. In 
dealing with live alligators, it is necessary 
to he careful, for one snap of the jaws 
of a big one will crush a man’s leg, and 
a blow from his powerful tail will knock 
a man senseless to the ground. 

In his native haunts, the alligator, on 
the approach of winter, burrows in the 
mud, and hibernates until the warmth of 
spring awakens him to life again. On the 
Arkansas farm in the winter they are kept 
in- ventilated boxes, which are stored away 
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in rows in a building in which shallow 
pools of water are kept at an even tempera- 
ture by steam-pipes passing through them. 
The alligators float in the tepid water, and 


- can be removed as may be necessary. Dur- 


ing this time they are dormant and eat 
rothing. But in Southern California the 
climate is so mild that they show no de- 
sire to hibernate, but remain oni view all 
through the winter, enjoying the sunshine 
but partaking of no food. Large alliga- 
tors at the farm in summer eat only once 
a week, and im hot weather take no food at 
all. ‘They can go for six months without 
nourishment; but, when they do eat, they 
assimilate everything—flesh, bone and 
hair. 

At the farms, the baby alligators are 
kept in one enclosure, small saurians of 
two to six years of age im another; those 
rom six to fifteen years in another; and 
each of the large old fellows in a separate 
pen. ‘The stock used for breeding pur- 
poses is from twenty to sixty years old. 
The fences surrounding the enclosures are 
of wire netting fastened to posts about 
four feet high. The attendant catches al- 
ligators of moderate size by the tail and 
holds them by the neck, keeping them 
from slashing their tails about by tucking 
them under his arm. One of the attend- 
ants has a method of mesmerizing the alli- 
gators. He lays one on his back, makes 
some passes, and, uttering a droning, half- 
singing noise, causes the creature to lie 
perfectly still. After some minutes, he 
returns and finds it on its back in the 
spot where he left it. Alligators are 
strangely perverse animals; if they are 
tied by a rope, they twist and twist, turn- 
ing over and over until they cut their 
necks, and continue the process until they 
either break the rope or kill themselves. It 
does not occur to them to let go. 

As may be supposed, alligators are not 
docile, and do not show any aptitude for 
learning, but at the Arkansas and Los An- 
geles farms a few have been taught to per- 
form after a fashion. One of the unwieldy 
creatures is lassoed with a rope and 
dragged reluctantly, emitting a queer, 
hissing noise the while, to the bottom of 
a flight of wooden steps, covered with car- 
pet and having cross-pieces to enable the 
animal to get foothold. The alligator 
climbs slowly and clumsily up the steps 
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to a small platform, where he waits while 
the spectators walk round to the front and 
the attendant throws water on the chute, 
down which the saurian slides into the 
pool below. ‘This performance is given 
each afternoon at the farm, when there are 
enough interested spectators who desire 
to witness the exhibition. 

The largest, oldest and most hideous 
alligators at the Los Angeles farm are 
named Ponchartrain Billy, Louisiana Joe, 
E!] Diablo and Barataria Ben. Ponchar- 
train Billy weighs about 220 pounds, was 
captured in April, 1907, and is consid- 
ered to be eighty years old. Barataria 
Ben weighs 265 pounds, was captured on 
May 5, 1903, and is about 135 years old. 
El! Diablo is estimated to have attained 
the venerable age of 150 years, and Loui- 
siana Joe, the patriarch of the farm, is 
said to have about two hundred years to 
his credit. There is also a large Floridan 
alligator, which was kept formerly in 
Westlake Park, Los Angeles, and was pre- 
sented to the California Alligator Farm on 
November 9, 1908. 

Notices posted about the farm read as 
follows: “Visitors are requested not to 
throw stones at the alligators, spit on, 
punch or molest them in any way.” 

Certainly, spitting, even on an alliga- 
tor’s corrugated hide, is not an elegant 
habit, and it is well to discourage it, es- 
pecially in public places. But I should 
have supposed that an alligator possessing 
a boiler-plate hide like that of a rhinoce- 
ros, would be as sublimely unconscious 
of the fact that some ill-mannered person 
had voided his rheum upon him as the 
Dean. and Chapter of St. Paul’s, London, 
would be that some one was stroking the 


dome of the cathedral with the intent of 
gratifying them. But, perchance, the 
saurian, in his dull, unintelligent, alliga- 
torish way, is annoyed at the insolence im- 
plied in expectorating even on an imper- 
vious integument; and, though he cannot 
feel it, is yet offended in his sense of dig- 
nity. If this be so, I am on the side of 
the alligators. 

There is a considerable demand for alli- 
gators, though some may be disposed to 
deny the allegation. Baby alligators are 
sold as pets to tourists at $1.25 to $2.50 
apiece; sma!] ones are displayed in the 
windows of stures and saloons to attract 
attention; large ones are sold to menag- 
erles, museums, parks, circuses and show- 
men. One measuring six feet fetches 
about $20; though personally [ would 
rather have the double eagle than the sin- 
gle alligator: | would evem prefer a half 
eagle to a whole alligator. The only good 
alligator for me is a dead one, for from 
his hide is manufactured an excellent and 


handsome leather, possessing the durabil- 


itv of iron, without its liability to rust. 
From alligator hide may be made purses, 
hand-bags, suit-cases, cigar-cases and 
many other articles. Even the dreadful ° 
teeth, with which the horrible crime of de- 
vouring its own kind has been committed 
many a time, are made into cuff-buttons, 
scarf-pins, bracelets and other articles of 
personal adornment for those who have 
a fancy for such grim mementoes of can- 
nibalistic feasts. The eggs that have 
proved unresponsive to the warmth of the 
incubator, and have refused to _ bring 
forth baby saurians, are blown and sold 
as souvenirs. So in this queer industry 
little is wasted. 
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RAMBLES AMONG THE RUINS OF SAN 
DIEGO’S OLD MISSIONS 


BY A. K. 


HE VERY FACT that the Old 

Mission at San Diego is to-day 

in a more ruinous state than 

any other among those founded 
by the Spanish padres, makes it  corre- 
spondingly attractive to the lover of the 
ancient and romantic. Since the few 
things still preserved, along with the his- 
toric spots readily identified, all appear in 
stronger light than they would if the Mis- 
sion were as well preserved as are several 
others. The remains of many of the once 
flourishing Missions remind one of the 
ruins of Ancient Rome and Aztec Mexico, 
both in their stability and their general 
aspect of hoariness, yet the utter desola- 
tion of the San Diego Mission, relieved 
only by its ever sacred memories, appeals 
to one even more deeply than the matter 
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of more lordly ruins. Of many California 
Spanish Missions, enough has endured to 
render a complete or a partial restoration 
possible, but the Mission of Saint James— 
San Diego de Alcalda—is beyond the pos- 
sibility of even partial rebuilding. With 
the exception of the front wall of the old 
church, the remains of three flanking 
adobe cells, and a crumbling fragment of 
the church’s south wall, nothing exists on 
which to restore the first of California’s 
Old Mission churches. The plan now in 
mind, looking toward its restoration, can 
end in nothing else than the erection of 
brand new buildings, and in all probabil- 
ity this so-called “restoration” will result 
in such elaborate structures as must wholly 
outshine the mission as known to the good 
padres and their devout Indian converts, 


Old mission of San Diego, as it was down to 1846; an earthquake destroyed it 
in 1898. From sketch by Col. Couts, U. S. A., in 1846. Showing old olive press also. 
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who probably would not be able to rec- 
ognize them. 

The San Diego Mission was the first one 
founded in Alta California, and it was 
established under far greater difficulties 
than the others, so that its church and 
other buildings were never so solidly built 
or as pretentious as most of the others 
in the long chain of the California Mis- 
sions. Erected hurriedly in the year 1775 
by Father Junipero Serra and his little 
band of followers, assisted by a few Indian 
laborers, it was never intended to last 
very long in a good condition, and what 
with its partial destruction by hostile red- 
skins im the same year of its founding, 
the ravages of time, of heat, and of rain, 
its occupancy by the American troops dur- 
ing the Mexican War, its later use as a 
sheepfold, and the earthquake of 1893, the 
Mission of San Diego is to-day hardly 
even a genuine ruin. 

We know just about what its appearance 
was in the early days, down to the Mexi- 
ean War, from a sketch made in 1846 by 
Colone! Couts, U. S. A., which shows the 
mission to have been far from lordly, yet 
suited to all the needs of the day. This 
sketch by Colonel Couts is a precious heir- 
loom, since without it we would never have 
been able to picture to ourselves the faint- 
est outlines of the original mission build- 
ings, as we now can, from the church 
tower at one end of the compound to the 
refectory at the other, along with the first 
California olive press in front, though 
really some three hundred feet away, 
across the road, in the olive orchard. While 
we so willingly permit ourselves to call this 
the “Old Mission,” we may, however, by 
so doing, be lending our support unwit- 
tingly to a false impression. While it is, 
to all intents and purposes, the “Old Mis- 
sion,” yet it was in fact the successor of 
a still older mission in Old Town (Old 
San Diego), where the padres and _ the 
Spanish soldiers:raised the Spanish flag 
in July of the year 1769, and where they 
celebrated their first Mass. 

Here in Old Town, on a small hill over- 
looking the valley of the San Diego river, 
Father Serra established his first mission, 
protected by the Spanish presidio, of which 
it really formed a part, while below the 
mission, right at the foot of the hill, he 
caused to be planted the first palm trees 


One of the last links in the old mission 
chain. Gertrude Alto, aged 120 years. San 
Diego, Cal. 


in California—the famous “Mission 
Palms,” now enjoying the hoary age of a 
hundred and forty-one years. Here the 
padres labored for five long years. Six 
years later, in 1775, the mission was moved 
up the valley to a point about eight miles 
from the ocean, and as the presidio mission 
church was destroyed by fire in 1782, the 
new mission up the valley soon became 
the only center of religious activity, and 
thus in more recent years it gradually ac- 
quired the pseudo-title of the “Old Mis- 
sion.” 

Here it was that Father Serra and his 
successors labored and prayed, and here it 
is that for seventy-five years the mission 
was a beacon light to the whole surround- 
ing region. 

Rambling about this historic and ro- 
mantic spot, we catch sight of many me- 
mentoes of the padres. Opposite the site 
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Mission beli, San Diego. Made of frag- 
ments of three other bells broken by U. 8. 
soldiers in 1847. 


of the mission church, across the road, we 
enter the mission garden, with its score 
or more of aged olive trees, planted in 
1775, the year of the mission’s founding, 
while along the edge of the garden loom 
up the three patriarchal palms, planted 
at the same time. Both palms and olives 
are rugged, and to all appearance they will 
_ live for many years to come, unless de- 
stroyed by the hand of man. These palms, 
though only six years younger than the 
two at Old Town, have been saved from 
the force of the ocean winds, being far 
awey up the quiet valley, and thus they 
stand erect like sentinels guarding the 
sanctity of this holy ground. 

The olives, too, are well-preserved and 
comely, and nobody would suppose that 
either they or the palms are now aged a 
hundred and thirty-five years. The palms 
at Old ‘Town, are decrepit, and must be 
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supported by iron wires to keep them from 
falling. It.is such living mementoes as 
these aged trees that, lend romance and 
poetry to this historic spot, far more, per- 
haps, than crumbling walls and broken 
arches. 

Here also'we behold the padres’ famous 
cactus hedge, running along the north side 
of the garden, with here and there the 
remnants of the old adobe wall cropping 
out. And then we try to recall the peace- 
ful picture of the oldem times, of the 
padres in their brown habits walking and 
meditating in the shade of the olives and 
palms, saying their daily offices, or lend- 
ing a hand in the labor of the day, as 
they often did.- And right here before us, 
im the olive orchards, stands, sad and 
lonely, the ruins of the padres’ olive 
press. 

Only parts of two walls remain to re- 
mind us of the days when there was heard 
here the hum of business activity, as well 
as prayer and praise, for out of the olive 
and olive oil the mission not only supplied 
its annual needs in these things, but, by 
their sale or exchange in Old Town, did 
much toward paying the running expenses 
even down to a very late date. The fathers 
were level-headed business men, as well 
as pious missionaries, and all the business 
enterprises of those early days were in- 
augurated and managed by them, from 
the making of olive oil and the tanning of 
hides, to the production of the finest 
church embroidery ! 

At the eastern end of the mission gar- 
den looms up the solid adobe brick top of 
a well that claims to have been the first 
ever dug in Alta California. It is cer- 
tainly over a century old. On top of it 
rises the incongruous form of a wooden 


wind-mill! 


What would Ruskin say at the sight of 
such a horrid combination of the romantic 
and’ the materialistic! 

We are now standing on the riverbank, 
and only about a hundred feet away to- 
ward the south is the little wooden, grave- 
like enclosure, with upright cross, mark- 
ing the exact spot where Father Jaime 
was killed by the Indians, November 5, 
1775, the same year in which the mission 
was established. We try to go back to 
that terrible night when the pagan Yumas 
poured down from the mountains seven 
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hundred strong, and after destroying by 
fire such things as would burn, murdered 
the good priest and several others. How 
beautiful a habit it is of the Catholic 
Church that she so tenderly marks and 
preserves those places made _ sacred 
by the martyrdom of her saints! Father 
Jaime went out to meet the redskins with 
the cross held aloft, and, while crying 
aloud, “‘Love God! Love God! My child- 
ren!” was felled by the blow of a toma- 
hawk. After burial in the presidio at 
Old Town, his body is said to have been 
transferred back to the old church, to be 
interred beneath the chancel. If it still 
repose there, we shall some day discover 
it, and duly honor it. Meanwhile, God 
rest the soul of good Father Jaime! 

On top of the ruined bell-tower, to the 
left of the church door, hangs a bell with 
a romantic history. Originally the mis- 
sion bells numbered five, and were hung 
in the three stories of the belfry, as seen in 
the sketch by Colonel Couts, here repro- 
duced. During the Mexican war our own 
soldiers used the bells as convenient tar- 
gets, and so managed to break into pieces 
_ three of the five. The two not broken 
were then carried to Old ‘Town, where they 
have been hanging ever since in front of 
the Old ‘Town church. When the Catholic 
Sisters arrived to take charge of the In- 
dian School of the mission, about twenty 
years ago, they gathered together the frag- 
ments of the three broken bells and had 
them cast into a larger one, baptizing it as 
“Mother Dolarosa,” in the presence of a 
large gathering. ‘This is the bell that we 
now see on the ruins of the mission belfry. 
Tourists love to ring it, for while it is not 
the original bell, still its metal is the same 
as that of the first bells that called the 
neophytes to prayer in ye olden time. Its 
silvery tones only tend to emphasize the 
fact that the padres brought their very 
best bells along with them for their mis- 
sion work, as an every-day feature of their 
plan of education. How much easier to 
have brought from far away Mexico or 
Spain a big cow-bell for the Indian neo- 
phytes ? 
dear reader, for God was just as real to 
them in the missions of California as he 
had been im the resplendent cathedrals of 
Castile and Aragon. So everywhere among 
the missions we find only bells with sweet 


Not so with the holy padres, 
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tones, and vestments of good brocade. 

Behind the four walls, right at the foot 
of the bell tower, lie some old mill-stones 
and an Indian mortar. The fathers made 
use of these very mill-stones and mortar in _ 
the grinding of their wheat and other cer- : 
eals. The mill-stones are nearly three feet 
in diameter and very heavy, which, per- 
haps, accounts for their preservation. They 
have lain in their present place as long as 
the oldest can remember, and will probably 
stay there until the day of the propose 
“restoration,” after which it is hoped that 
they will be carefully guarded as mission 
curios. 

The San Diego river, like many others 
in California, is generally upside down, 
except in time of flood, so that such a 
thing as the waterwheel was impossible, 
and all the padres’ milling had to be done 
by means of the “upper and nether mill- 
stones” of the Holy Land. 

There is one more curio, generally un- 
seen because underground, that tells only 
too plainly of the toil and the skill of the 
early padres. Beneath the church, from 
the chancel, they dug a long, secret tunnel 
down as far as the olive orchard, ending it 
in a deep well. From this well they ran 
an extension dam to the river bank. ‘This 
tunnel was to be a place of safety in case 
of Indian attacks. It is large enough to 
walk in, and the padres must have been 
consummate engineers to have planned 


Front wall and main door, old mission 
church, San Diego. 
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and dug this passage, five or six hundred 
feet long, besides sinking the well! They 
were determined to take no more chances 
with the redskins, so one of their earliest 
works after the massacre of 1775 was to 
dig this tunnel. Here they could take 
refuge, with supplies and plenty of water, 
or escape by its lower end to a place of 
safety in the darkness of the night. As 
far as we know, they never needed to use 
this tunnel. Had it been dug in 1775 it 
could have been put to good use, and sev- 
eral lives might have been saved. 

The well into which this underground 
passage runs competes with the well at 
the other end of the orchard for the honor 
of being the first sunk in California, and 
we think it has everything in its favor. 
How those padres did think, and plan and 
toil! 

The very soil on which we tread seems 
to us holy ground, from Old Town, on San 
Diego Bay, up here to the head of the val- 
ley. Beyond a few Americans and China- 
men settled in the neighborhood of the 
mission, there is not much to give a touch 
of life to a region that a hundred years 
azo was all bustle and activity. 

Of the original Indian neophytes of the 
Old Mission, only one still lives to tell of 
the kind padres, and of the days where 
there was plenty to eat and everybody was 
happy. This: sole survivor is Gertrude 
Alto—Old Gertrude—aged a hundred and 


Aged olives, Old Mission, San Diego. 
Planted wn 1775 by mission fathers. 


twenty years, which age carries her back 
to the year 1790! Before George Wash- 
ington had died. She lives in Old Town 
and is cared for by a daughter-in-law, aged 
seventy-five. I took off my hat to “Old 
Gertrude” as she rode past me in a street 
procession lately, and I realized only too 
vividly that in her I had seen the last liv- 
ing link uniting the Old Mission and the 
padres with the age of the trcilevy and the 
airship. 


WHAT DID THE ANGELS THINK 


BY C. H. URNER 


What did the angels think when Silence reigned 
Within the courts on high for half an hour? 
Did they believe the King had cloyed of power, 
Grown weary of the weight so long sustained ? 
Did fear prevail lest Satan fierce, unchained, 
In wildering search of Eden’s long-lost Bower, 
Found Heaven, with mind to conquer and deflower, 
Were he denied the praise which God disdained ? 
Did some bold spirits, rasher than their kind, 
Aspire to greater heights than those possessed, 
Yet with no power to speak the traitor thought, 
While others blanched with awe in secret pined, 
In that the tongue belied the pent-up breast 
Which yearned to tel! the wisdom silence taught ? 
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THE PASSING OF THE MT. LOWE TRAIL 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


TY IS RUMORED that, not content 

with having acquired monopoly of 

traffic as far as the Alpine Tavern, 

the traction is to be built to the top 
of Mt. Lowe; and then, along with the 
picturesque mountain-tramps up Vesu- 
vius, up Pike’s Peak, and up Mt. Wash- 
ington, there will needs be farewell bidden 
to the famous Mt. Lowe trail. 

Every one who has visited California of 
course recalls his tramp up that path. 

The traction line, that abominable ser- 
vice, than which California has no worse, 
brought you up at the tavern, just in sea- 
son for noon, of course. It had been foggy 
—they had hidden the view by means of 
canvas-sides to the car, and you were cross 
and malcontent. ‘Then you stepped into 
the Alpine Tavern, built like a Swiss 
chalet, the upper part of a yellow wood- 
shining out through the trees. The elec- 
tric lights were flaring in the reception 
room, and the great log fire, set on heavy 
andirons, with the huge logs piled to right 
and left, and the kettle hung above, on a 
erane, looked good indeed. Over the fire 
a rock chimney rose, to a paneled ceiling, 
and there were cut the words: 

“Ye Ornamente of Ye House is Ye 
Guest Who Doth Frequente It.” 

At one side was a desk of photos, sou- 
venir postals and cigars; on the other a 
little book case. Elsewhere the _ dark, 
heavy furniture invited to repose. But 
hunger must be appeased, so you strolled 
on frorn the fire to the dining room, where 
little tables, set on the plain wood floor, 
crude chairs and wooden ceiling, gave an 
air of rustic simplicity. 


You would have liked to linger, of 


course, but you were not yet at the top of 
Mt. Lowe, and being a careful traveler, 
vou believed in seeing everything while 
you were there—this that you need never 
return. 

So you found some other tourist, simi- 


larly inclined, and you started on your 
walk to the top of Mt. Lowe. For a dollar 
you could have hired a burro to the top 
and return, but then there was no glory 
in that. 

It was 12:30 when you set the pedo- 
meter and started upon the trip. The 
steep, gravelly trail led on, among brown 
banks and oak tangles, and it was hard 
to find the way. Several trails began to 
lead off, each lined by a brown stocked, aloe 
like shrub, and by pin oaks, to-day wet with 
the fog. You took one, and landed on 
Observation Point, where you could over- 
look the densely clothed peaks and the fog, 
and could hear the pines and the pin-oaks, 
and it was most delightful, especially from 
the coolness the great fogs had produced. 

Here, too, was the Rainbow Spring from 
which you drank, and then realized you 
had missed your way. 

So you returned to the tavern and there 
stopped a few moments to watch the other 
guests feeding the wild gray squirrels—so 
very tame out here. Them you took an- 
other mountain pass, where some brown 
and white burros, of inordinately heavy 
saddles, were tethered. For a long time 
you were in a forest of oak-tangles, until 
finally a log-cabin appeared on the walk, 
inside which most folk left their cards. 
You had been leaving cards over California 
generally or exchanging them with 
strangers, only to toss theirs out the win- 
dow, first opportunity—but you let one 
fall here, too. 

Then you drank at another spring, of 
the mountain-side, in a cave, not because 
you were thirsty—but because it was there. 
Very tame squirrels peeped down at you, 
as you left, laughing as you began to scale 
the ridge. It was steep, very steep, and 
you could look away down into the fogs, 
and, instinctively, you thought what a 
good goat path this would make. The 
granite here was like white or pink marble 
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and made you realize you were in the very 
heart of the mountains. In fact, you were 
at the edge of this very great mountain, by 
the jungles of scrub and of rock beside 
you. By and by you heard thunder, and 
the fogs became denser, and at last it 
started to pour. So you turned back, run- 
ning as fast as you could for your com- 
rades had no cravenette. You could only 
see a few feet of the trail ahead, and then, 
when a great hail-storm came on, and the 
stones “stuck” everywhere, much like clear 
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where the great trees bowed beneath the 
wild hail pouring down. 

Then you beat a retreat to the office. 
They were talking there, of other days at 
the tavern; how, ten years ago, when {first 
built, the place was the club-house of an 
Alpine Club. Of the deer and the black 
bear in the woods, and of how all Mt. Lowe 
is a great Government timber reserve, 
and of the wild outdoor life of its rangers. 

Then at a desk at a window, looking out 
into the trees, where the squirrels scain- 


View from Mt. Lowe, Caltfornia. 


snow, you dared not go too fast, lest you 
fall. 

By and by, however, you were back at 
the hotel, and “sore” at the Mt. Lowe trail. 

Folk were sitting by the fire, and there 
was an air of comfort to it all, quite dif- 
ferent from the damp and drear outside. 
You resolved, however, not to give up. You 
would scale that mountain in the morning. 
You took a room, at three dollars, with 
meals, and they led you into a little cell, 
where you looked right out onto a roof 
that stretched to the mountain- side, and 


4 


pered, and to the undertone of others, 


chatting at the fire, you read the lore of 
Mt. Lowe. 

By and by another car came up, and a 
new bevy of passengers,-making bee-lines 
for the fire, interrupted your reading. 
These sat about, drying off and talking of 
the delights of the wet day above the 
clouds. Some of them wrote postals while 
the fire cracked. Others simply rocked in 
their chairs and watched the rest, breath- 
ing in the queer balsam of the logs, with 
delight. Outside, the rain pattered, while, 
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The traction railroad, Mt. Lowe, California. 
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inside, the folk remained strangers. 

Then, just as the last car for the night 
was ready to go, the sum came out. You 
were glad you had resolved to stay over. 
The trees were dripping still, when a six- 
teen-year-old Ottawa lad, here with his 
grandparents, who were all sufferers from 
asthma, and altogether too cranky for a 
‘ward’ of that age, started out for the top 
of Mt. Lowe. 

Up among the manzanita bushes he 
took pictures of you, and then, in the 
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could be heard, and one saw the zig-zags 
of the trail, three, four deep, below you. 
On one side, then a.clothed valley opened 
—on the other there was the vast pano- 
rama of blue peaks, and these rising to the 
clouds, clouds white and grey and black. 

Up near the top of one such peak one 
could see where there had been a forest 
fire, and gray granite now rose. 

Your heart was pumping with the climb 
and you stopped, as well to see a curious 
sort of sunset, in dense grey clouds, clouds 


A sharp turn on the trestle. 


holly shrubs, you reciprocated the com- 


pliment. ‘The clouds still rolled about, 
but the sum was out and you could see 
everything dripping here. 

You discussed the new traction to the 
top of the peak, while mountains opened 
off al! about, and you heard the thunder 
among their tops. ‘Then, when you con- 
tinued your climb up the rocky trail, 
among the manzanitas, the clouds rose 
and feil and the mountain holly and the 
manzanita changed color with their shad- 
ows. Far below, the voices at the tavern 


black to brown to grey, with fog hiding the 
farther peaks, as to give it a rest. Now 
and then the mist showed other valleys, 
and then the fog lowered, and it grew very 
dark, and much as in late evening. One 
felt a certain dampness in the air as he 
climbed among these clouds, and_ also 
among the dense shrubs resembling almost 
a forest. ‘The soil was sandy, the rocks 
were large, and the heart pumped as the 
fog grew denser. You wondered if they 
couldn’t have shortened the trail by steps, 
for in one place there was a good bit of 
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Steep grade on the Mount Lowe Trail. 
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rough climbing. There the wild holly 
grew to the trees, and these, in a clump, 
like the famous oaks of Wiesbaden. Here 
the trees were hung with visiting cards, 
tied to them as on a Christmas tree, and 
you, too, put another card here. 
: You could hear the dripping of the fog 
4 from leaves here, as you stopped, while a 
‘ | sweet smell, as of lemon leaves, greeted 
: your nostrils, as you hid still another card 
under a rock. 

You had come to believe you were in 
the heart of the mountains, when, Lo! you 
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were on the top of Mt. Lowe. A rather 
barren area, with a few old, barren trees, 
and a flag-staff devoid of even a flag, were 
here. 

It was 5:10 now, and the pedometer 
showed six miles and three-quarters. 

You didn’t linger long, for it was grow- 
ing night. You struck another trail and 
reached the hotel at 5:55. You were ready 
for supper, you admitted. And then, in 
the evening, over the cards, your eyes sank 
sleepily, for you had had good exercise in 
scaling to the top of Lowe. 


CHRISTMAS 


ON THE MOUNTAINS 


BY MARGARET ASHMUN 


Around the cabin, night begins to fall 
With rose-gray deepening shades; a light, keen wind 


Goes singing up the canyon ; chasm-lined 
And bleak, the mountain, like a friendly wall, 
Protects the dwelling, pitifully small, 

That cowers close against it; from behind 

‘The peaks there lowers slowly, soft and kind, 


| An amethystine veil, obscuring all. 


- Wrapped in the dusk from glimmering brow to base, 
The grim hill stands; but, shining out afar, 

A window gleams, and glad young voices raise 
A shout that tells what Christmas frolics are: 


The Christ-child’s love surrounds this lonely place, 
For, see above the mountain top—the Star! 
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CHAWNCE OF THE SMALL WAY 


BY FRANK CONWAY 


EEL THE POINT of what I’m 
fussing about?” 
The new Superintendent of the 
Holy Joe lease answered: “Your 
friend Case was as fit to do mischief as a 
dummy soldier in a shooting ~s 

“Exactly,” said Schultz, the homely 
man that towered at the Superintendent’s 
side. “But the large spirit that would 
a-stopped there wasn’t in this lad’s 
bosom.” Here he deepened his drawl. 
“Another minin’ scholar occurs here soon. 
I tell yuh, if he ain’t got better manners 
than af 
He halted dead. Then from a_ side- 
stretched end of his mouth, spoke quickly: 

“There’s Flynn now. Looks like Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee in a happy mood, 
don’t he? He nodded out a man that 
just had thumped his way to the bar. 

It was early on a summer’s night in 
Bobtail. 

Bobtail was young, and still strange to 
itself. The lumber walls of the long, low- 
ceilinged bar of the Merry Nook showed 
brand-new even yet, and the installation, 
that day, of carbide lamps in the resort 
had displaced a bloody happening of the 
night before as the chief topic of con- 
versation. Prospectors, workmen on the 
claims to the north of the town, mem- 
bers of the lately arrived outfits—all men 
that played as hard as they toiled—were 
pushing into the Nook, singly and in 
squads, for the regular relaxatives and ex- 
hilarants, the reviews and forelookings, of 
the night hours. The majority seemed 
acquaintances that had been introduced 
to one another by a mere contact. 

Schultz rapped his pipe against the 
heel of his boot. Still talking for the 
benefit of the “green” Superintendent, he 
undertook a description of Flynn. “The 
fellah that opened ore in this here camp 
first, he is. Of course, a quartz claim is 
nuthin’ but a claim if you ain’t got. money 


for men an’. machinery, an’ he had to sell 
ihe Mary Ann for little mor’n a kind 
word, Staked out the Lucky Friday, how- 


somever—about seventy acres in the same ~ 


vein system—and then he planted his 
claim. with some Philadelphy people for 
a bunch of shares in the workin’ company 
and a royalty on the ton dumped. Their 
represen tative-———” 

With a start, he straightened himself 
out of his slouch. A Scriptural name had 


been bellowed in greeting from one of the 


miners grouped around the faro table, © 


“‘What’s the meanin’ o’ this levityness ?” 
asked a deafening voice—Flynn’s. 

* “That’s the third time I’ve got hollered 
at as John the Baptist,” observed the Be- 
ginning of Bobtail. “Now, I’d-like to 
know what the ’ell’s meant?” His face 
seamed itself in a good-natured grin. 

Schultz downed his whisky, wiped his 
lips with the back of his hand—and spoke 
up. “It’s that there engineer, John. 


You’re banging his praises and makin’ 


straight his path.” 

The smile on Flynn’s face died. That’s 
it, eh?” he said, and his eyes worked 
thoughtfully. Then he delivered the word- 
iest speech of his life. “Well, I have been 
gabby about *im, Schultz—for the same 
reason I’d talk till my tongue was tired 
about Bobtail bein’ within five miles of 
wood an’ water. He’s comin’ with men 
and sacks—a-comin’ with capital at. his 
spine—and that’s a boost to the camp. 
Look here, people. With the haulin’ that’s 
got to be done, ’tain’t worth while to ship 
ore to the reduction mills ’less it runs over 
two hundred to the ton. Can we hold a 
world’s ee fight to let the 
States know Bobtail’s on the map? I 


guess not. Sowe got to boost Bobtail 
with our blather—an’ get the railroad 
here. An’ we got to get lots o’ people here, 
Schultz, before we’ll see the shine o’ the 


rails.” 
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“Anything to say, John, about the kind 


of people.” With that query, vociferously 
hurled out, Schultz killed the buzz of talk 
in the bar, and won the general attention. 
“All kinds are coming at near three score 
a day. We don’t mind anybody that’s 
lookin’ for a showin’ of ten thousand to 
the ton. Maybe we'll assist him to get it. 
But the next fellah that comes here look- 
ing for trouble in addition to quick ore— 
he’s gona find trouble, too!” 

General Lee’s likeness, plainly puzzled 


by this outburst, stroked his beard. He 


knew, as well as Schultz knew, that the 
wide ledges of Bobtail were attracting 
more than the unlucky fortune-hunters 
that had hit nothing but hungry rock 
since the great strike at Tonopah in the 
summer of 1900. To Bobtail now were 
trudging all the evil actors and demonstra- 
tive hold-the-blockhouse heroes for whom 
Goldfield and Bullfrog had been warmed 
to the blistering point. One—perhaps 
more thani one, or a liquored, touchy one— 
might be among the miscellany of un- 


known quantities sitting or standing un-: 


der sombreros in the Merry Nook at the 
moment. In Bobtail every man practi- 
cally was his own last court of appeal— 
and a poor insurance risk to boot. The 
hopeful there had yet to see, not only the 
advent of the railroad, but the rise of a 
law that would do more than just appear 
and frown. What, then, ailed Schultz? 
Was he courting a ‘brawl? Would he yet 
definitely point out or name the object 
of his attack? 

He had not bounced in the role of the 
big bully of Bobtail, nor had he ever 
‘shown” as a shouter fond of self-exhibi- 
tion. Half by self-nomination, and half 
by tacit popular choice, he held the stage 
as the best Bobtail could offer in the way 
of a town marshal. 

Now he cracked the whip of a personage 
with police powers. “I aim to speak my 
say,” he declared, his giant body held mas- 
terfully erect. Somebody whistled softly, 
but the sibilant sound escaped Schultz. 
His tongue was busier than his ears. He 
went on: ““There’s a stripe of hyena that 
can’t let live when he gets the upper paw 
—ain’t there? Well, Ill see that he fights 
with a bladder after this—if he battles his 
quarrels out in this here camp!” 

A miner in a corner of the bar 
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a-hemmed and splutteringly spat on the 
floor. A trimly-clothed man—one of the 
owners of the Mary Ann—lifted eye from 
his crap game and stabbed Schultz with 
a look of vexation. At a side table, a 
hard-faced young fellow was sitting alone, 
and Flynn noted—in a flash-like glance 
aside—that he was all smiles and at no 
pains to hide them. 

Flynn now directed the searching effort 
in his eyes at Schultz—and the wrinkles 
of puzzlement went from his brow. Schultz 
had not. talked thickly, but his look was 
wolfish. Yes, he had been drinking—and 
Flynn wondered why. 

“Say, Benny, has somethin’ disagree- 
able happened to ’im?” He whispered his 
question across the bar. 

“Ain’t yuh heard? Is that so? Want 
me to dose yuh with the details?” 

On Flynn’s “Yes,” the bartender 
“dosed” him—and the air was full of ges- 
tures as his smothered voice spoke. “Last 
night, a minin’ engineer is playin’ over 
there at the klondike table, and he starts 
to chin with Fred Case, and he says, after 
a while, ‘1 come from. good old Pennsyl- 
vania.” Fred says, jokin’-like, “Yes—good 
an’ rotten.’ Then the engineer fellah 
makes a crack about this bein’ the shine 
State of the Union, an’ they get personal 
an’ swap the nice names you don’t hear at 
a christenin’—all over nuthin’, of course. 
The first thing yuh know, their Fourth 
of Julys squawk, an’ the engineer’s shot 
breaks Fred’s arm, and Fred loses his gun. 
What does this mangy engineer do, then, 
but wait a while, an’ walk over an’ whip 
one into Fred’s heart! I never seen any- 
thing done so cold. The engineer hain’t 
been heard tell of since. When Schultz 
sees Fred, his eyes run like a pair of hy- 
drants, an’ he starts to steam up: Oh, 
he’s a heller when he lifts the red stuff!” 
The barkeeper ruminantly regarded his 
diamond ring. “Just suppose that fellah 
had stuck here. Yuh can bet. Schultz 
would a-choked ’im till his tongue hung 
out the length of your arm.” Then, 
“What d’ye think of our lights? Makin’ 
a hit—yes. Come around to-morrah 
night, John. Somethin’ extray-ordinary 
doin’.” 

Flynn, his hob-nailed boots hammering 
the floor resoundingly—trod to where 
stood the semi-intoxicated town marshal. 
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“I’m sorry about that,.Schultz,” he said, 
and he shook his head dolefully. 

“About wha’ ?” 

“Guess you are, John.” Without a 
pause, as though his question bore on the 
killing of Case, he asked: “When’s your 
‘engineer due ?” 

“To-morrah,” 

“I hope he behaves hisself.” Schultz, 
rapidly feeling his oats, half-slobbered 
this, and turned with an unsteady step to 
speak to the Superintendent, now unmis- 
takably fatigued by the miner-marshal’s 
boozy loquacity. 

On his way to his lodgings that night, 
Flynn pondered the hope that Schultz 
had expressed. He could call to mind 
no fresh reason for alarm about the peace 
of Bobtail. To the credit of the camp, its 
history to date would enumerate but two 
morta! affrays, and the less said about the 
second the better, thought Flynn. 
Schultz’s hinted classification of the com- 
ing Lucky Friday engineer with the slayer 
of Case—well, Schultz was crams, and 
consequently boyish. 

* 

“Here we are, kid!” cried Flynn, as he 
burst into the Merry Nook, the next night. 
“Everything cheap but the booze, an’ the 
price. of a steadier balance a meal at 
the New York Waldorf-Astoria. Notwith- 
standin’ the same,” and he pushed back 
his big, soft hat with a flourish of his 
hand, “we’ll have one apne on your old 
stockholder.” 

In his company had come a young man 
wearing nose-glasses and a modish Derby 
and sack suit—the Lucky Friday engi- 
neer. What first made appeal to the East- 
erner’s eye was the row of gaming tables 
. In the center of the bar. As he tapped a 
cigarette on the silver case from which he 
had extracted his “smoke,” he spoke to 
Flynn. Above the babble in the bar and 
the blare of the cornet over in the dance 
hall, his words were audible—at least to 
the dozen or more men in his immediate 
neighborhood. “John, I propose to take 
a chawnce.” 

His broad “a,” with his habit of over- 
nice enunciation, clinched his celebrity in 
Bobtail. “And you registered this dump 


after your pack mule with the stubby fly- 
beater,” said an acquaintance to Flynn, the 


following morning. “Pshaw! There were 
statelier names, John—London-on-the- 
Thames; Boston-on-the-Bum; Harvard- 
on-the-Hog.” Flynn received the re 
mark with a short, dead laugh. 
don’t understan’, Bill. We fell out o’ the 
kitchen. He stepped from the lor. 
You can’t blame him for the way he was 
brung up to tongue things out.” 

The next night found Flynn and the en- 
gineer at the bar of the Merry Nook. They 
had been standing there barely a minute 
when a voice behind them shouted: 

“Hellow, Chawnce, old chawp!” 

The young man whirled about. “Who 
nawked?” He put the question sharply 
and fretfully. 

“Tt’s all right, kid,” assured 
bim. “Nobody knocked.” | 

Without moving a muscle, “Chawnce” 
repeated his question: “Who nawked?” 

He fiercely scrutinized the men around 
the roulette table. They were of ages 
ranging from his own to Flynn’s. Some 
were bearded, like Flynn—some cleam- 
shaven like himself. Most of them were 
in collarless shirts. All wore slouch hats. 
They had been smiling in his direction. 
In a finger-snap their smiles vanished, and 
they became numb with interest in the 
revolutions of the wheel. Flynn saw that 
they wanted no fun out of the engineers 
discomfiture—since he seemed set on tak- 
ing umbrage at the call. 

Schultz swooped in on the scene. “Grit 
your teeth, boy, an’ be-a king!” he rum- 


Flynn 


bled to the Easterner in an undertone,» 


and with an earnest celerity of utterance. 
“Keep tellin’ yourself trouble don’t get 
nobody nuthin’—no time.” 

Flynn promptly pronounced the names 
of the marshal and the young man: to the 
latter’s he tacked a description—“a mem- 
ber o’ the American Institute o’ Mining 
Engineers. Shake, friends.” 

The member of the Institute, rel 
the marshal’s hand, indifferently ask 
him: “Will you join us?” 

“Sure as yuh live,” Schultz drawled, 
and then he ‘considered .the young man. 
Chawnce (whom Bobtail now knew by no 
other name) was dark, slim of frame and 
lean of face. In particular, Schultz 
marked his eyes, in which, just then, he 
saw himself frankly reflected as a mere 
incident. 


“You, 


They signaled, for Schultz, a 
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sensitive, high-strung man, sure of his 
own excellence and of his own claims to 
the common respect, and swift to resent an 
affront or an interference. To Schultz, 
Chawnce seemed disappointed over the 
tame outcome of his first lively experience 
in Bobtail. 

The three talked of the mines, and 
then of the attractions of Bobtail. “One o’ 
them instrumental fellahs over there in 
the dance hall can fiddle with the bow 
in his left hand?” remarked Flynn. “D’ye 
care to see *im, kid?” 

That turned the engineer’s eye to the 


hall on which the bar opened. It was a 


study in bare lumber, save for its polished 
floor. (However, he was yet to block it 
off as the most vivid of the parts compos- 
ing Bobtail’s background.) He strolled 


- to its entrance, after he had finished his 


bottle of beer. Flynn and Schultz fol- 
lowed him. 

Near the door of the hall was stationed 
an orchestra—a piano, two violins and a 
cornet. The musicians just had repeated, 
as an encore, a two-step that excited 
Chawnce to a realization of the hurricane 
sweep of life here. The dancers were 
quitting the floor. Some scuttled through 
clouds of tobacco smoke to the bar. The 
less thirsty betook themselves to the camp 
stools fringing the floor, or crowded about 
the orchestra. The wispy youth with the 
tubercular tinge in his cheeks, who had 
welted out the piano accompaniment to 
the two-step music, now ran in a caprice 
over the keys. Shortly, he sent the en- 
gineer’s thought, on fleet wings, back to 
the East—an afternoon call, the hum of 


‘voices educated in restraint, the swish of 


tea gowns—suggested all this to him with 
one of Chopin’s brilliantly syncopated 
waltzes. “Slick rag music, that!” ‘ex- 
claimed Schultz, at Chawnce’s elbow, and 
he exploded his share of the applause that, 
at the close of the waltz, broke from the 
people idling nearby, from the other 
members of the orchestra—and from a 
girl, strikingly beautiful of form, who was 
standing near the pianist with her back to 
Chawnce. 

That girl! She wore a tailored skirt 
and waist of some khaki-like fabric, and 
clean-fitting tan oxfords. Around the 
crown of her black straw was wrapped a 
veil, lustrous and white, to which her 
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pitch-black hair delicately shimmered in 
resistance. Her attire he oddly enough 
sensed as being akin to the orchestral 
music; he had not expected from Bobtail 
any delights to the eye and ear, aside from 
those of the sight and sound of gold. 

She half-turned. He wiped his glasses 
and clamped them back on his nose-bridge. 
Her profile—he told himself, in his enthu- 
siasm—was classic in the regularity of its 
lines. Now she looked toward the door— 
from beneath lashes long and wettish. And 
smiling at some one behind him, she ex- 
posed a curve of splendid teeth. “The 
mazurka now, and they’re to play it as a 
slow waltz, Charles says,” she announced. 
Her’s was not the boiler-maker-like voice 
of the women that hung to the heels of the 
gold-seekers ; it was smooth, lowing, fluty 
—a dulcetly. feminine voice that he then 
and there resolved to hear again. 

“Spot any quality?” ‘The question 
came from Flynn. 

“Whom does she hawpen to be?” 

Flynn trained his eyes along the line of 
the engineer’s nod. 

“He means Flossie,” said Schultz to 
Flynn. 

“Oh p> That was Flynn’s. He and 
Schultz, in an exchange of glances, flashed 
mutual cognizance of some fact latent to 
Chawnce. 

The fiddlers began testingly to pick and 
saw at their strings. A man pressed 
against Chawnce, excused himself, then 
smiled a recognition—he was the Super- 
intendent of the Holy. Joe lease—and 
passed on, to take Flossie’s arm. Again 
Chawnce felt a pressure from the rear. 
This time it was sustained. “They’re 
packin’ on us from the bar,” he heard 
Schultz say. Whatever was to take place, 
the engineer gathered, was on the pro- 
gram and of a special nature. The cor- 
netist blew an assemble, the pianist 
banged his keys—and the floor became a 
jam of figures moving in merry disorder 
to the music of Ganne’s La Tzigane Ma- 
zurka. 

The musicians had played but a little 
while when, suddenly, down went the shut- 
ters on the carbide lamps. ‘The dancers 
scampered for the semi-darkness on either 
side of the hall, keeping clear of the lane 
of light blocked out by the bar flambeaux. 
A deep mouth boomed, “Draw one in the 
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dark!” and there followed a medley of 
lip-noises, exaggerated imitations of the 
smackings of kisses. Then the luminance 
from the bar died into darkness, some one 
near the orchestra waved the time with a 
pocket electric flashlight, the deep mouth 
shouted, “Hip-hip!”—there was a chorus 
of feminine screams, three streaks of flame 
at the upper end of the hall (where a 
waiter pumped a Winchester into the air), 
the pounding racket of shots—then lights, 
laughter and a renewal of the dancing. 
The spectators at the-bar threshold whis- 
tled and clapped hands long and violently. 

All this business, which Flynn had en- 
joined Chawnce to “get,” evidently was 
esteemed of enormous credit to the brain 
that had been wrenched in its conception. 
His marking it in detail, Chawnce did not 
see as a step aside. It “cut in” with him. 
In particular, the music of the Mazurka 
Hongroise did. 

It would be for him the tune of the 
place. In after-days, it would awaken all 
the impressions Bobtail had left om his 
senses. It would at once, so to speak, pho- 
tograph Bobtail for him and exhale its 
peculiar fragrance. When he heard that 
mazurka, he would remember the seem- 
ingly limitless reaches of sand, the in- 
tense sun-heat, the browned faces under 
the omnipresent sombrero, the shafts, the 
blasting, the torn uplands to the north of 
the town, the sacks of ore piled like 
breast-works at the mines, the town’s 
one street and its great, 
breadth, the tents and _ one-storied 
frames, the carbide-lit bar and dance hall 
of the Merry Nook, all the movement, 
color, aroma and glory of Bobtail—and 
Flossie of the fluty voice and enamoring 
eyes. 

He was introduced to her that night, by 
an acquaintance oof Schultz’s—as 
“Chawnce.” | 

Before he left the Nook with Flynn, he 
tapped Schultz’s shoulder. ‘‘Mr. Schultz, 
I shall thank you kindly if you will let 
your friends know that my right name is 
good enough for me.” 

After his departure, the sign language 
went on for a while among Schultz and 
his pals. “Nerves like tight, thin wires, 
I’ll bet, an’ a temper as hot as the hinges 
of—an icebox? No.” ‘Schultz shook his 
head and sighed. “Almost persuaded— 
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furrowed 
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he takes hisself so serious. He’ 3 there with | 
the noise of that kind, anyway.” 

“What kind?” asked a miner. 

“The kind they was showin’ the outside 
of Goldfield to when I got: out of .the 
place.” 

There was a general guffaw. When the 
others made it clear to Schultz that he 
had cracked a joke over his own head, he 
bought drinks. “Won’t say another word, 
nohow,” he promised. “You just wait an 
see, boys.” 

* * * * 

“Well, he combed one o’ them down 
like a really an’ trily policeman,” Flynn 
said to Chawnce, as, making for their 
lodgings, they walked across Mulvey 
street from the restaurant where they had 
eaten supper. 

“Schultz ?” 

“Yep—last night in the Nook. A new 
one got gay, an’ Schultz spoiled his mouth 
an’ give ’im due notice,” and the old man 
hummed in comment, a song that Chawnee 
had never heard outside of Bobtail: 


“Mind your own business, an’ we'll do the 


same. 

Don’t chuh dare to jump anybody else’s 
claim. 

Don’t chuh give another guy’s girl the 
loving lamp— 


An’ yuh won’t be shot to pieces in this 
gol-darn camp.” 


As Chawnce buttoned on his double- 
band collar in their lodgings, a few min- > 
utes later, Flynn asked: “Hitchin’ up for 
the Nook?” 

“VY es.” 

“Same party?” 

Chawnce bent his head rae 

“‘Won’t mind me tellin’ yuh how 1 fig- 
ure yuh respecting the lady folks—will 
yuh, son ?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Well, entirely like this: yuh get stuck 
on a pretty map too soom If yuh stum- 
bled over a bench, y’ud fall in love. 1 
won’t say nuthin’ more. Remember—if 
anything happens—I warned yuh. Take 
care, kid.” 

“What’s the use?” laughed Chawnce— 
“when life’s a game of cards in which 
everything’s up to Fate, the dealer.” 

It was Labor Day night. In the Merry 
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_Nook, the ball of the puny but ambitious 
local of the Western Federation of Miners 
had progressed beyond the grand march 
and premier dance when Chawnce arrived 
with a friend of the feminine persuasion. 

“Quite a pull there,” observed an on- 
looking miner, and he winked. “On her 
side, though,” the man addressed remarked 
soberly. ‘“Flossie’s got *im dazzled out of 
his groove. The poor kid!” 

Chawnce lost his partner. in the crowd 
when she left him to check her hat. An 
hour afterwards, he saw her sitting alone 
at a table on the platform that—built 
around the hall on a level with the 


dancers’ heads and boarded off—served as ~ 


a gallery. Approaching her from the rear, 
he blinded her with his hands and “Guess” 
he commanded. 

“T know the noise,” she said, in the 
husky voice that it soothed him to hear. 
“It’s my kiddo.” 

She turned to him as he took his hands 
from her. “I heard about your strike in 
the fifty-foot level to-day. Congratula- 
tions.” 

He smiled, and allowed his fingers to 
toy with the strands of glossy hair vagrant 
about her ears. (This in full view of all 
on the floor, yes—but there were few con- 
cealments in Bobtail, and Chawnce had 
early become addicted to the braveries of 
the camp.) 

“Mayn’t I order drinks?” he inquired. 

“1’d rather have you to talk to me.” 

He pulled up a chair and seated him- 
self beside her; then lit a cigarette and 
began to jerk it to and from his lips, and 
to inhale and spurt smoke in the snappy, 
fidgety way peculiar to him. “Flawsy,” 
he said, intimately closing a hand on her 
near elbow, “am I exactly what you 
called me?” 

“What?” 

He murmured to her—and his eyes 
were unaffectedly anxious—‘Am I—now 
and al] the time—here and everywhere— 
Flawsy’s man?” 

In a half-smile she let fall her dark 
lashes and bared her perfect teeth. “If 
you want to be—yes. For I do like you.” 

He clutched her hand hard in his own. 
“Don’t,” she pleaded, softly. “You’re 
making my rings bite. But, oh, it’s good 
to be hurt by ee 

The orchestra had been playing a patrol 
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for the lancers. At this point, the hoarse- 
voiced, heavy-heeled Huns on the floor 
yelled and jumped about, as though bent 
on tearing the place down. Chawnce looked 
around, his eyes seeking an unoccupied re- 
cess where something less than a shout 
might be heard. 

He spied such a recess, but, an instant 
later, another moved in on it—a block- 
faced man with reddish mustache and 
beard. This man jerked his head, in mute 
summons to Chawnce, and tHen side- 
stepped—partially hiding his person. 
Chawnece excused himself from Flossie’s 
side. 

“What do you wawnt?” he asked, when 
he got to the stranger. 

“Flynn ’ud like yuh to reach *im as 
soon as possible or sooner.” 

Chawnce hurried down to the exit. 

The big man remained in the gallery 
and watched the woman whom Chawnce 


_just had left. 


His get-up was uncommon. His multi- 
wrinkled pants accused him of having 
slept in them. Dust coated him from his 
felt hat to the heels of his leather knee- 
boots. What most sharpened the singu- 
larity of his appearance—here where most 
men now went unarmed—was the object 
scowling from a holster strapped just be- 
low his hip. 

Flossie presently rose from her table. 
She was within arm’s reach of the big 
man when his “a-hem !” halted her. 

“Steve!” she exclaimed—and drew 
back—as though she had named one dead 
and buried. 

He surveyed her, with his arms set 

akimbo. Abruptly, then, he breathed a 
blasphemy. “I’ve coasted a hell of a way 
to jaw with yuh for a minute, an’—well, 
Floss, ain’t yuh gona give us a kiss, or 
have I got to swipe one?” 
‘ She quickly stepped close to him and, 
putting her hands on his shoulders, pressed 
her lips against his cheek. ‘There! Now 
what? Please remember, first, that you 
don’t need to lift your feeble voice so— 
unless you want them to hear us.” 

“What-a I care now? All my life,” he 
said, with much of the prideful tone and 
hand-throw of an after-dinner speaker re- 
citing his own glorious achievements— 
“all my life I’ve chewed my tongue an’ 
pedaled to beat Old Horny, with my head 
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over the Londivisia and I’ve reached the 
top of the hill at last. Get this, Floss. ve 
hit a rich shoot.” 

“You’re not kidding me?” 

“An’ I found a soft one, an’ he backed 
me.. Assays poor at the surface, an’ he 
sold out on a scare.” 

“To you?” 


“The claim’s all mine, an’ it’s a-work- 


“Where?” Her eyes were gleamy with 
eagerness. 

“You know—an’ yuh knew I was up 
there.” 

“And you expected me to take a peep at 
you ?” 

“Nope.” 

“What are you doing here, then?” Her 
silken voice was harsh with that; it rang 
the query metallically. 

“Now, Floss, ain’t that a hell of a 
question to ask?” 

“No, it isn’t. You said we ought to 
take different trails, and we did.” 

“Yes; I must have been drunk. Any- 
way, I’ve underwent a change of mind.” 

He lowered on Flossie a look that 
lengthened into a stare. “You’re not the 
swell dame yuh used to be, Floss. You’re 
just splendider than ever. Dearie, will 
yuh come back ?” 


in 


She gazed blankly at his suspenders, ’ 


all in knots where they evidently had been 
broken. “I wasn’t stuck on leaving you, 
Steve, but now a 

“The Lucky Friday professor?” 

Everything he said was spoken with a 
slow smile of amusement, as though all 
his remarks were mild jokes the points 
of which he alone saw. His habitual 
smile broadened now. “Are yuh teasin’ 
*im—or d’ye care, Floss?” 

She answered: “It’s great to be treated 
like a lady—after a run with those horses,” 
and her hand eloquently indicated the 
miners down in the bar. 

“Well, I can treat yuh royal—now that 
I’m in right. What’s the word, girl?” 

“Oh, V’lI—I’ll countermarch under the 
old flag.” 

Then the man named the Lucky Friday 
engineer and asked the woman a question, 
and she answered it. 

“Tf you’re telling the truth, all right,” 
he said. “If you’re lyin’, all right. Yuh 
had to live.” 
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She ignored that. “Understand one 
thing, Steve. The youngster’s crazy about 
me, and I intend to let him down—¢asy.” 

“That’s a liberty yours affectionately “Il 
allow. But don’t doze on the job—an’ 
yuh mustn’t make the deal too square.” 

They quitted the Nook together. 

* * * * 


Monday afternoon of the following week 
Chawnce went into the Merry Nook. He 
had haunted this resort night after night, 
but his hungry eyes never once had 
glimpsed. Flossie. 

Benny, anticipating his order, set out 
an opened bottle of beer. Packy Nolan, 
who dealt faro on the afternoon shift, and 
little Hirschberg, Bobtail’s general store- 
keeper, were drinking near the lower end 
of the bar. They did not see the engineer 
enter. At the first of their words that he 
overheard, he ceased whistling the Hum- 
garian Mazurka—the blood leaped to his 
cheeks—his breath, for an instant, stifled 
him—he needlessly re-adjusted his glasses 
and then his fingers drummed on the bar. 
It fairly crashed on him in that moment 
that Flossie had been for him the first in- 
terest in Bobtail—and that he all but 
madly loved her. He beckoned to Benny. 
“T)ynamite!” he muttered. The bartender, 
“wise” to the young man’s warranted fear 
of the fierier stimulant, shuttered his eyes 
with a downward glance and lifted a bot- 
tle of whisky from his work-bench. 

“Steve Grabowski?” Nolan had said. 
“T thought as much. It means that 
Flynn’s kid is disqualified cold, I guess.” 

Chawnce already had been made ac- 
quainted with Grabowski, the big fellow 
he met at the Federation ball. A new 
light streamed on the mystery of Flossie’s 
disappearance. 

The engineer pried at the faro dealer 
and the store-keeper in the bar mirror. In 
the mirror they furtively returned his in- 
spection. Nolan, who was standing with 
his back to Chawnce, yawned sheepishly. 
He realized that his remark had reached 
the ears of a third party. 

Chawnce tossed down the whisky, to the 
taste of which he had been, for a year 
now, a stranger. He felt its uplift even 
as he swallowed his chaser. 

With a brisk, firm step, he trod to with- 
in a foot of Nolan. “I wasn’t ther: = 
ping, Pawky. I just couldn’t help cate 
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ing that.” ‘Then, “Get this,” he said, in 
the colloquial language of Schultz, Flynn 
and Steve. “If you’ve heard that I’ve been 
put out of the running, I must immedi- 
ately suspect that the man in charge of 
the gawssip column is either soused or 
twisted. Inform him for me—will you? 
—that Flawsy’s my girl—my gir! still.” 

~ Hirschberg started to say something, 
but Chawnce, clamorously talking right 
across the merchant’s words, silenced him. 
“IT leave this awfternoon to bring in a 
25-horse gasoline hoist. Tl be back— 
let’s see—Friday. Mawx,” to ea 
“you're a good Jew. Do mea favor— 
you? ‘Tell that gawk, Grabowski—— 

He stopped in a choleric stutter. His 
lips twisted in a hateful half-smile. “Don’t 
think I won’t make good!” he shouted, at 
length managing to articulate. “If he 
tries to elbow me off the walk—lI swear by 
the death of Christ—lI’ll kill him!” 

The little cane doors of the bar squealed 
on their hinges and fanned the air furi- 
ously, as he plunged to the street. 

“It’s bad,” moodily commented Flynn, 
jn conversation with Schultz that even- 
ing. “I jumped more’n a sixteenth of an 
inch when I heard tell of it. We know 
Steve. If the kid carries the argument 
to him 

“He'll hide the contents of a cannon 
in a certain member of the Institute, yuh 
can bet—allowin’ that the member dont 
beat one into his back.” So Schultz fin- 
ished it. He added: “What I’m a-think- 
ing of is how stinkin’ sad it is for some- 
body to be out after Steve just when he 
uncovers payin’ ore. Poor Fred Case got 
his’n about the same time, remember, 
from that mean white.” 

And Flynn himself wondered if this 


fellow from the East, whose praises he 


had sounded, might not, after all, be one 
whose way was small. 
* * 

On the road to town, Friday after sun- 
set, Flynn encountered Schultz, who was 
tramping out toward the leases. 

“Chawnce’s back,” Schultz announced. 

All along Flynn had been aware that 
ever since the engineer dawned on Bob- 


tail he had been subjected, from Schultz’s 


quarter, to a surveillance prompted by an 
unreasoning distrust and dislike. There 
was, unmistakably, the note of hostility 
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in what Schultz next gave out. 

*‘An’ he ain’t mended his manners. 
John, he’s been a-lookin’ for trouble from 
the time he made his bow on this here 
stage—and I hope to hell he finds it. I 
won’t interfere. Your fellah’s forcin’ 
what the theatre folks call a climax, so let 
’em shoot it out, I say.” 

“T thought when we organized the town 
the other night that was gona be disallowed 
hereafter.” 

“T’m a duly authorized constable o’ this 
here county now—yep. But I’ll stand for 
one more scrap, John. See what I’m a-do- 
ing? Hangin’ myself out of the way.” 

Flynn ground out a profane exclama- 
tion, and “There ain’t gona be that one 
more scrap,” he declared. His eyes were 
on the roofs and tent-tops of Bobtail, ly- 
ing deep before them. “I’m a-gona see 
the kid about this woman.” 

“It won’t do no good, John. He re- 
fuses to break off diplomatic relations 
with her.” 

“T don’t mean that. Something has 
struck me—and it’s left me sick. Schultz, 
if the kid ever relocated, he’d do it not 
knowin’.” He glared with frank contempt 
at the constable. “You’ve been | 
d industrious, hain’t yuh? Well, 
why didn’t yuh tell *im that she’s Steve’s 
wife ?” 

“Don’t he know?” Schultz mused pain-. 
fully for a while. “Why didn’t yuh tell 
"im yourself?” he suddenly snapped out. 

“[ thought Steve was through. Oh, 
may the luck let me catch the kid before 
any firin’ begins!” 

With that, he darted toward the town. 
He turned once—and saw Schultz jogging 
after him. 

“Fun’s up sure! ” Flynn panted to him- 
self when he wheeled into Mulvey street. 
Men were hugging the shack fronts on 
either side of the thoroughfare. Faces 
fixedly gazed over saloon doors. From the 
upper windows of the Stars and Stripes 
Hotel, two women, in the neglige of kimo- 
nos and loosened hair, leaned in anxious 
attention. Steve and Chawnce were in 
the street. They had it all to themselves. 
“We're safe here,” Flynn heard the man 
at his elbow remark to another. “If the ar- 
gument goes to the big flare-up, the com- 
pliments of the day’ll fly up an’ down the 
avenue.” 
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Steve stood there, silent, placid, alert— 
* his face as expressionless as an oyster. 
Chawnce was without his glasses. Their 
absence, or something, made him look 
strange and wild. He was silent, too— 
dumb with fury, for his face twitched, 
and his eyes seemed mere slits under their 
brows. 

Flynn’s braim burned with fears and 
recalls and incitements that came and 
went hotly and rapidly. If he jumped in, 
he’d hurtle hard against the first rule of 
the game. Yet—there were a mother and 
sisters in the East to whose hearts this 
lone boy was dear. They were proud of 
him, too, and of his success. Now was 
he to fight im the street like a dog over 
a lady of a hundred loves and perhaps—— 

The old man heard the voice of 
Chawnce. It was high in the utter aban- 
donment of anger. In the pain of anger, 
it plaintively half-sobbed : 

‘‘Damn your heart, she’s my girl on her 
own word, and you’ve got to keep away! 
Do you hear that, you ‘3 

As though acting with the agreed-on 
drop of a handkerchief, with calculated 
backward steps the men in the street 
opened wider the distance between them, 
each all the while lynx-like in his intent 
watch on the other. Chawnce’s face, 
wrathily red, on a sudden turned as chalk- 
ish as that of a corpse. As far as Flynn 
knew, the engineer had behind him none 
of the experiences likely to harden a man 
to crises that promised him a chance to 
die. Had a four-flusher’s quick anger 
rushed him into a fight that he was not 
stout erfough.to stand out? Looking at 
the engineer’s blanched face, Flynn felt 
his own heart drop; he felt empty of 
stomach and weak in the knees. Then 

Chawnce dropped his right hand into 
his coat’s side pocket. Flynn realized, 
rather than saw, that Steve was support- 
ing a heavy revolver on a plane with his 
shoulder—that Chawnce was holding at 
his own side a blackish weapon that lacked 
the outline of a cylinder. Both men had 
drawn in a movement that beat the eye. 

Their automatics twice splashed 
simultaneously—the reports of the shot 
battered the air like a single clap of thun- 
der. 

Steve’s business hand went back and 
up, as would that of a player hit by a 


pitched ball. His gun was flung off 
among the on-lookers. “Jiminy!” ex- 
claimed the man behind Flynn. “The kid 
coughed from the hip!” Chawnce was a 
statue in the street. His automatic, still 
low at his side, covered Steve. 

The spectators waited, with the fishy 
eyes, the faces static in paralysis, the heav- 
ing chests, of an electrocution jury just 
before the death-time. Steve returned the 
engineer’s level look with head intrepidl 
raised and shoulders back. He had liv 
like a lion, and he’d die—Flynn shut his 
eyes. Almost immediately, a voice—that 
of Chawnce—cut through the silence: 

“T could kill—but I cawn’t murderf” 

With the least little turn of his wrist 
he. pointed his pistol to earth. Tongues 
and bodies broke from auditorial disci- 
pline. The audience became actors. The 
on-lookers boisterously crowded around 
the principals of the gun duel. 

Flynn, pressing through one group, 
grabbed the engineer by the shoulders and 
shook him. “Clear up, kid! You’re in a 
fog. Don’t chuh know how you’re bull- 
ing? She’s his wife—his real wife—an’ 
she’s went back to im, kid?” 

“His wife?” Chawnce pocketed his 
pistol and walked straight into the jam 
that indicated Steve’s situation. Men 
deferentially made way for him. Without 
looking at his late antagonist, the engineer 
addressed Flynn: 

“IT humbly beg his pardon. I liked 
the lady, but I didn’t know. I’m not a 
wife-thief !” 

“You’re a trump,” said Steve, with his 
slow smile, “provided yuh didn’t do this 
by accident. He cracked my knuckle,” he 
explained to Flynn, as he pulled a dirty 
red handkerchief from his neck and 
wrapped it around his hand. 

Chawnes turned on his heel and saun- 
tered toward a near saloon—the Jackass 
Inn. On its low stoop he again faced the 
crowd in the street and looked up. The 
women in the windows of the Stars and 
Stripes Hotel were waving their hands at 
him. He bowed, and grinned his re 


Then his eye fell on Flossie’s husband. 
“Steve, will you join me?” 

“Will I? Well, I guess I’m always 
glad to lean against the lumber with a 
guy like you.” 
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The two disappeared behind the swing- John, he’s broad-gauge—that there Insti- 
ing doors of the Jackass.. tute fellah of your’n—an’ his way’s as big ~ 
“T seen it all!” joyfully shouted Con- as Nevada. Come on, fellers, let’s steady 

stable Schultz, charging on Flynn. “Say, our nerves.” | 


MY RECOLLECTIONS 


(In Need of No Apology) 
BY HARRY COWELL 


Milady looked into her glass; 

It cast unfair reflections. 
Things come to such a pretty pass, 
She turned away and wrote, alas! 

“My Recollections !” 


Her withered garlands needs must wreathe— 
Acceptances, rejections: 

Her Balaklava must bequeathe. 

‘Of great malodorous Dizzy breathe: 
“My Recollections !” 


Society must needs atone, 
As we, for its defections. 
_ Well-aimed the glass-housed threw her stone: 
Unwilling, Edward’s self must own 
“My Recollections!” 


Though deeper than her wells of ink, 
Though blacker, our dejections ; 

Once more Propriety’ll be pink 

When in Oblivion’s seas shall sink 
“My Recollections !” 


For me a nobler monolith 
High reared by like connections ! 
I, mindful of my kin and kith, 
Forego to flood the market with 
My recollections. 


Man, man-of-letters, I’d make clear 
My callings and elections: ~— 
Suggest your ladyship hold dear, 
Revise, if you cannot revere, 
Your recollections. 


The dead, unglov’d, you handle, rip: 
Such dev’l-may-care dissections 

Are killing if the scalpel slip. 

With livelier quips would I equip 
My recollections. 


Your matter stands. if not your style, 
In need of nice corrections ; 
Your taste is, pardon! simply vile! 
Suppress, though we cannot, a smile, 
- Your recollections. 
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MRS. McNOTT’S DISSIPATION 


BY F. RBONEY WEIR 


HEN COUGAR BILL re- 
turned from the postoffice 
he brought three letters, and 


one was for the cook, Jim 
McNott’s wife, he also brought to that lady 
the information that “Jim was down to 
the Walley on a spree.” 

Mrs. McNott was not surprised. Ever 
since her marriage, eight years before, Jim 
had been indulging in sprees. He had a 
notion, inherited from Scotch ancestors, 
that “sprees” were man’s prerogative. 

At first his wife had pleaded with him 
to reform; later she set herself to endure 
her trial with sullen patience, but as Cou- 
gar Bill delivered his news, she suddenly 
concluded that phase of her life with Jim 
McNott. She had reached the limit, and 
a fierce spirit of retaliation which had 
_lain dormant, or stirred at times to an 
impotent, snaky existence in the woman’s 
soul, suddenly sprang into full, strong 
life. She hung the dishpan over the table 
in the cook-house, rolled down her sleeves, 
and went in search of the “‘boss.” 

“You’ll have to get another cook, Mr. 
Lee. I’m going.” 

“Why, Mrs. MeNott, this is rather sud- 
den, isn’t it?” 

“Not so very. 
about seven years.” 

“Where is Jim?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“TIsn’t he going with you?” 

“Not if 1 know it.” 

“Where are you going, then?” 

“Tf Jim McNott asks you where I have 
gone, you tell him ‘on a spree.’ That’s 
where he is always going, and he never 
asked me to go with him, so why should 
I invite him?” 

The “boss” protested, but Mrs. McNott 
held firm, and stalked off down the trail, 
swinging her battered handbag vigorously. 

Just before she turned the corner where 
the road lost itself in the big timber, a 


It’s been brewing for 


man came into view around the bend, and 
her heart stood still. Not from fear; a 
woman who has cooked for three years im 
shingle camps has more hardihood than 
those not so familiar with “drunks,” but 
she recognized her husband, and it had 
been her wish not to meet him 

With all his faults he was a lovable re 
robete—that Jim McNott, and the cals 
being on earth for whom she cared. 

“Hello, Beulie!” he called, long before 
he reached her. “Have you heard?” 

Her heart warmed at the sight of him. 
How big he was! How handsome! So 
much a better looking man than she was 


a woman, but—she had forgiven him for = 


the last time! Over and over again he had 
repented, and promised and fallen. If 
was her turn now. Her mouth grew square 
and cruel. 

“Have you heard, Beulie?” he repeated, 
and his eyes glittered with excitement as 
he 


His breath was redolent of liquor, but 


he was not drunk. 

“Where are you bound for, Beulie—af- 
ter the money ?” 

She nodded, although she had no idea 
what he meant. 

“Gad! but isn’t it luck, though? How 
much did Simpson owe you, Beulie? 
Forty-five dollars, wasn’t it? And he 
couldn’t pay you, so you took stock in the 
Wait-a-bit mine at three cents a share, 
and to-day the word came in that Wait-a- 
bit is worth ten dollars a share and goi 
higher! But how did you hear, Beulie 
I was coming to tell you! O’Connor told 
me the news, and I started right for home! 
Gad, Beulie, we’re rich! We're worth 
about thirty thousand dollars!” 

“We!” said Mrs. McNott, coldly. 

“Well, you, then. But that don’t trou- 
ble me, for what’s yours is mine, eh?” 

“Not this time, Jim. O’Connor told 
you, did he, and sent you off home before 
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you really had your drunk out? O’Con- 
nor expects to reap a rich harvest out of 
this windfall of ours—of mine—I pre- 
sume! But this is the time O’Connor gets 
left. Neither you nor O’Connor shall ever 
get a smell of this Wait-a-bit money! For 
a change, I am going to have the fun of 
spending this money myself! You and I 
started out together, and we both worked 
hard. You squandered, but I saved, until 
after awhile we had enough to buy a small 
farm which we sold at a good profit. The 
day after the sale, you took the money, 
and you and your comrades went on what 
you are pleased to call ‘a devil of a spree.’ 
' You were away from home a week and 
over, and when you came back you didn’t 
have a cent, and you said you had been 
robbed. ‘Then you sniveled, and begged, 
and promised, and I forgave you, and 
buckled on the harness once more. We 


started again—you spending and I sav- 


ing 

“A man has so many more temptations 
than a woman,” began McNott. 

“Same old story!” broke in his wife. 
“Let me finish: You spent and [ toiled! 
You went on sprees, and I took in wash- 
ing 

“It was a d 
Nott again. 

“Yes, it was, all of that, but let me fin- 
ish, Jim. Yesterday, when I went to put 
away another ten dollars to make up my 
fifty, I found somebody had ‘borrowed’ 
twenty dollars of my money—the money 
I had nearly killed myself to earn in that 
old cook-house. Somebody had ‘borrowed’ 
my money to go down to O’Connor’s on 
the ‘devil of a spree.’ ” 

“That's right, Beulie—borrowed, only 
borrowed—you should have had it back, 
my girl, every cent of it.” 

“You earn twice the wages that 1 do, 
Jim McNott, and yet you took twenty dol- 
lars of the money I was saving to get my 
spring clothes with! When a man will 
do that he has reached the end of de- 
eency. When I found that you had taken 
my jacket and dress and handed them over 
the bar to Jack O’Connor, I knew that if 
you had ever had any love for me it was 
dead. I felt that it was my turn, 
and I took out the thirty dollars 
which you had so kindly left, put 
on my jacket, and threw up my job. Cou- 


shame!” broke in Mc- 


gar Bill brought me this letter, and I see 
now that it is from Mr. Simpson, tellin 

me, probably, about my good luck; but i 
hadn’t read it and didn’t know of the 
strike at Wait-a-bit until you told me 
just now. I guess that is all I have to 
say. And now good-bye, Jim; take care 
of yourself, and if you ever should happen 
to get lonesome, just hark back to the 
dreary nights I have spent crouching with 
fear, trembling, and crying, and praying, 
while you were having your good times.” 

“But, Beulie, Beulie, where are you go- 
ing ?” 

“[ am going, Jim, on a devil of a 
spree !” 

Then she left him, standing stunned 
and unbelieving, and, swinging her moth- 
eaten handbag in rapid, unhappy jerks, 
disappeared in the forest. 

He started to follow her. He believed 
she had gone suddenly mad, and he feared 
she might lose the trail and get into the 
timber. And he loved her—loved her? 
Why, she was all he had in the world! 

But his uncertain steps were inadequate 
when matched against the sturdy gait of 
the passion-goaded woman. 

When he reached the valley station, 
where the Seattle train picked up its pas- 
sengers once a day, it had been gone 
twenty minutes. 

Not until she was nearing the city did 
Mrs. McNott think to read the letter which 
Cougar Bill had brought her from the 
Valley: It was from Simpson, the man 
who had sold her thé Wait-a-bit stock. He 
wished to buy it back, and offered her 
forty thousand dollars, appointing a place 
of meeting where the transfer might be 
made, 

Two days later found her with an un- 


. comfortable wad of bills pinned securely 


inside her blouse, wandering aimlessly 
up and down.the city streets. So far she 
had spent but little of her wealth. Con- 
trary to her former experiences, every- 
thing she desired to purchase was too 
cheap. She had thought to squander fif- 
teen dollars for a hat, but the one which 
was the most becoming was only four 
dollars, so she bought it and left the shop 
unsatisfied. 

This was too tame! Altogether too 
tame! Jim would have made better time 
than this in getting rid of money. She 
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straggled into a jeweler’s shop and priced 
diamond rings. The nobleman behind the 
counter, eyeing her mackintosh and hand- 
bag, loftily informed her that the rings 
she indicated were worth two hundred dol- 
lars apiece, and did not offer to take them 
out of the case. Mrs. McNott said she 
would take five, and the young man’s eyes 
bulged im his head. He doubted her san- 
ity. They were two hundred dollars 
apiece, he reiterated, with his mouth hang- 
ing half open. “I said I would take five,” 
and she tendered the purchase price, which 
he received in a stupor of surprise. 

When Mrs. McNott returned to her 
hotel she locked the door of her room and 
turned on all the lights; then she sat 
down before the mirror, drew off her cheap 
black gloves and put on all the rings. She 
moved her hands back and forth rapidly, 
trying to believe the glitter of the dia- 
monds a great pleasure. But she knew 
it was not, and at last drew off the rings 
and threw them carelessly into her bag. 

“These knotty old paws of mine are too 
far gone for diamonds,” she muttered. 
“This is too tame.” 

She spent an hour laboriously counting 
her bills. There were so many of them 
it was quite discouraging. She sat down 
with them in her lap, some slipping to 
the floor, while her thoughts wandered 
back, and back, to the days when her 
mother was alive. They had lived in a 
battered old house on a country road, not 
far from a sleepy little town in Wiscon- 
sin. She remembered the three windows 
peering out to the east, two from the sec- 
ond story, and one from beside the sag- 
ging front door. How many times, as she 
had come home by the ragged path, she 
had caught glimpses through that window 
of her mother bending -over ‘a glowing 
cook-stove, where every pot and kettle gave 
out a delicious supper odor. 

Where had she heard that Cousin Eliza- 
beth Crane lived on the old place? 

Why not pay Cousin Elizabeth Crane a 
Visit. 

* * * * 

She did not expect an enthusiastic wel- 
come from Cousin Elizabeth Crane, and 
she was not disappointed. Mrs. Crane 
tried to seem pleased to see her guest, but 
the remembrance of their privations as a 
family gave a certain constraint to her 


greeting. Her poor, overworked, eco 
nomical mind lingered over the grocery 
bill which the hens alone could not lift, 
but which must await the slow processes 
of nature until, figuratively speaking, the 
cows might also put their shoulders to 
the wheel. The girls needed new spring 
clothing, but that was nothing to the 
needs of Taylor, the son, who was in the 
city studying dentistry. Taylor’s wants 
kept his mother in a state of perpetual 
debt and anxiety. Taylor must dress well 
if the girls wore their fur caps all sum- 
mer. And now here was Cousin Beulah 
McNott, back from Washington, to stay 
all summer, like enough. She and the 
girls got along very well without sugar, 
coffee or tea, but of course it would never 
do to ask a guest to do without these 
luxuries. | 

After supper, Cousin Elizabeth sug- 
gested going into the best room; but Mrs. 
McNott preferred to sit in the kitchen 
with her feet in the oven of the cook- 
stove. It seemed more like old times, she 
said. 

“T presume you'll go to see your father- 
in-law, old Jem McNott?” queried Cousin 
Elizabeth. 

“TI suppose I must, although I haven’t 
any particular love for him,” answered 
Beulah. 

‘““He’s a good enough man,” said Cousin 
Elizabeth, “when he ain’t in liquor. Of 
course, he’s ruther disagreeable then— 
any man is, I guess,” and then Cousin 
Elizabeth happened to remember the 
shortcomings of Jim McNott, the son, and 
coughed wheezingly. 

Susie, the irrepressible daughter, gig- 
gled, and May, the sober one, in order to 
turn the conversation, began hastily to de- 
scribe the sudden death of their next-door 
neighbor, a childless widow by the name 
of Ross. 

“She built since you left,” explained 
Cousin Elizabeth. “She only had three 
acres, but the house is perfectly magnifi- 
cent. A great big upright and a wing, 


with porches all around “ 

“And awnings over all the windows,” 
put in Ruby, the youngest girl. 

“And there is a piano,” added May, 
with a sigh. “And a fireplace,” said Susie, 
“and the minister’s wife, Mrs. Sherwood, 
is a lovely hand-painter, and she painted 
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a good many hand paintings for Mrs. 
Ross. Oh, they are just b-e-a-u-t-i-ful !” 
finished Cousin Elizabeth, “and she never 
took a lesson in her life!” 

“No, never took a lesson!” witnessed 
May. 

“Not a lesson!” echoed Susie. 

“Not a single lesson!” declared Ruby, 
“but she says it has always been the dream 
of her life to take a few lessons.” 
~ “Why don’t she, then?” asked Mrs. Mc- 
Nott. 

Cousin Elizabeth and all her girls 
snorted together and began in one breath 
to enumerate the reasons why the minis- 
ter’s wife had never studied~art; — 
which were a sickly husband with a smal 
salary, a regiment of boys to be clothed 
and schooled, and an invalid daughter. 

“As I started to tell you, the Widow 
_ Ross’s house stands right there as she left 
it. Carpets—oh, the most beautiful car- 


pets—on the floor, marble-top table in the. 


parlor, piano-lamp, chairs—everything ! 
She made a will that the place should be 
gold just as it stood, and the money given 
to the Milwaukee Home for the Aged. I 
don’t know what is upstairs. I never 
was in the house but once. Mrs. Ross was 
a kind of a cold, reserved woman—felt 
kind of stuck-up because she had such a 
beautiful place, I guess.” 

Mrs. McNott did not seem very atten- 
tive. She made no comment about the 
Ross house, but interrupted to ask, “What- 
ever became of old Mrs. Parks?” 

The girls all laughed. 
ing in washing just as she did before you 
went away, and spends part of her wages 
to buy wood and potatoes, and part to buy 
colored ribbons. She wore a red bow in 
her hair to church one Sunday, and 
Brother Sherwood almost. laughed right 
out in the pulpit!” 

But Beulah McNott did not laugh. She 
recalled what Mrs. Parks had said to her 
one day long ago. “Beulah, when I see 
& piece of lace, and hold it in my hands, 
it makes me feel crinkly all up and down 
my spine! And ribbons are such pretty 


things! I love ’°em! I dreamed once that 
I had a velvet dress and gold bracelets 
mine inches wide!” 

“And where is Fanny Allen?” asked 
Mrs, McNott. 

“Oh, working out around, and making 


“Oh, she’s tak- ; 
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just as big a fool of herself over sick cats 
and lame horses and homeless dogs as 
ever. Brother Sherwood told her one day 
that if she would put her mind on the 
Lord’s work more—the missionary cause, 
and the Sunday-school, and not worry 
over animals so much she would be of 
more use in the world.” 

“Everybody has his hobby,” mused Mrs. 
MeNott. 

“And most of ’em silly enough,” said 
Cousin Elizabeth with a wheeze. “Now 
there’s Charles Sherwood, the minister’s 
oldest son—he’s always takin’ kodak pic- 
tures; and the next one, George, is a coin 
collector—got a number of hundred dol- 
lars im different kind of coins—and Rob 
likes to play golf—why, he’s at it a good 
deal of the time.” 

“All able to ride their hobbies except 
the mother,” broke in Mrs. McNott. “And 
Cousin Elizabeth, if you could have one 
wish — scape what would it be?” 

hes I s’pose I’d wish that Taylor 
could have money enough to take him 
through school without havin’ to pinch 
80.” 

“That wish is for Taylor. What would 
you wish for yourself?” 

“I know what I’d wish,” said Ruby. “A 
harp! I’ve always dreamed of having a 
harp !” 

“T’d be content with a piano,” laughed 
May. 

“My girls are all musical,” sighed Mrs. 
Crane, “and they never had no chance. It 
takes every cent we can scrape to put Tay- 
lor through school.” 

“But when he is through, he will pay 
you back,” said Beulah. 

There was an immediate chorus of the 
girls: “Yes, he’ll be apt to pay us! He’s 
going to be married just as soon as he 


‘gets through!” 


“Oh, well, you know, Beulah, girls have 
to learn to git along without, but boys 
have to have things.” 

“I know the world seems to believe that, 
Cousin Elizabeth, but I don’t know why 
it should be so.” 

“It is, though,” Mrs. Crane declared 
finally, “and that’s all there is about it. — 
A mother will sacrifice everything for her 
children.” 

“But you sacrifice everything on Tay- 
lor!” pouted Susie. 
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Aunt Elizabeth told Susie to “hush up,” 
and led her unwelcome guest away to the 
best bedroom soon after. 

The next day will never be forgotten in 
the Crane family. Cousin Beulah went 
out alone the next morning, “on a little 
matter of business,” she said. 

“She’s gone to see old Jem McNott, and 
try to worm a little money out of him,” 
guessed Mrs. Crane. ; 

“Well, I’ll bet a dollar—and even more 
—that she doesn’t get it,” said Susie. “He 
turned his son Jim out of doors years ago 
as much to save the expense of bringing 
him up as because of his disobedience.” 

When Beulah came back it was nearly 
night, and she was so tired and worn-look- 
ing that Susie was justified in her suspi- 
cions that her visit to old Jem McNott 
had been a failure. 

She had been to see old Jem McNott, 
but she had only sat and gazed with cold, 
angry eyes at the old man who had ruined 
his son by his own example, and then 
turned him from his doors. 

“And where is Jem?” demanded the old 
Scotchman, superciliously. 

“In Washington, I presume.” 

“An’ it’s a won’er you’d a-come gaddin’ 
aboot the country, a spendin’ Jem’s money 
while the lad is hard at it——” 

“At least the money’s none of your’s,” 
answered Jim’s wife, with a curling lip. 
“I don’t remember that you gave Jim 
anything of value when you sent him 
adrift.” 

The old man was angry, but his daugh- 
ter-in-law sat stolidly under his abusive 
epithets. At last she rose to go. 

“When are you goin’ back?” demanded 
McNott. 

“When I see fit.” 

“When you see fit! When you see fit!” 
roared the old man; “then mak’ sure ye 
see fit befoor your money’s a’ gone, fur I'll 
na see fit to furnish ye wi’ more!” 

“T wouldn’t ask you for money to save 
myself from death!” said the woman, and 
there was a quality in her voice and a 
look in her eyes which awed the old man. 
“Tf it was in your power to undo all you 
have ever done for. your son Jim I might 
_ beg you on my bended knees to do it, but 
that isn’t possible!” Then she said good- 
bye and went her way. 

She was tired and depressed. She was 
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homesick for the mountains, and longing 
for the kindly glances of a pair of blue 
eyes from under shaggy eyebrows—eyes 
resembling those of the old man upon 
whom she had just been wreaking her lit- 
tle vengeance. 

*‘. wonder,” she mused, “if Jim ever 
gets such deadly spells of lonesomeness 
when he is on his sprees !” 

It was not until that night when she 
handed the key of the Ross house over to 
Cousin Elizabeth Crane, begging her to 
accept the place as a gift from es most 
unworthy cousin that she experienced 
some of the exhilaration which dissipation 
is supposed to bring. 

“The piano is May's,” she announced, 
“and Ruby shall have her harp as soon as 
it can get here from the East. It was or- 
dered to-day.” 

During the week of moving pandemon- 
ium reigned in the Crane family. Mrs, 
McNott was more awed than were her rela- 
tives by the grandeur which she had be- 
stowed upon them. The rugs were gaudy, 
and there were crocheted tidies on the 
backs of the chairs, but to Beulah’s eyes 
those rooms were fit for kings and princes 
to dwell in. 

“And now,” wheezed Cousin Elizabeth 
as she deposited her bulk on one of the 
patent rockers, “now, dear Beulah, you 
have given me this comfortable home— 
this beautiful house, and May the piano, 
and Ruby the harp, and Susie three years 
at the Chicago music school—now what 
are — going to do for Taylor?” 

e good woman had suffered an almost 
paralyzing surprise whem Beulah had be- 
stowed upon herself and her girls such 
magnificent gifts, but it was nothing to 
the surprise she received when she was 
informed that Mrs. McNott did not intend 
to do a single thing for Taylor! 

“He is a man,” said Cousin Beulah Mc- 
Nott, with a stubborn set to her jaw, “and” 
will be sure to get enough of the good 
things of this life. If he doesn’t, it will 
be his own fault. If you will read over 
your deed, Cousin Elizabeth, you will no- 
tice that you cannot sell your home; and 
when you are done with it, it will belong to 
such of your girls as remain single. Should 
they all marry, it will revert to a certain 
charitable institution which I am going to 
start in this vicinity. I had a lawyer 
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make it out that way on purpose, so 
couldn’t give any part of it to Taylor.” 

“But Cousin Beulah, what have you got 
against my poor boy Taylor?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Then don’t you think it is awful sel- 
fish of you not to help Taylor when you 
are so amply able to do so?” 

“Yes, but folks who are dissipating are 
always selfish. I started out to be selfish. 
I have worked hard and earned money and 
other folks went on sprees and spent it 
for their own pleasure without thinking 
anything about me. Now I am spending 
money for my own pleasure, and I don’t 
propose that anybody shall dictate to me 
as to what that pleasure shall be. I would 
not let Jim dictate to me, Cousin Eliza- 
beth, and I don’t intend to let you!” 

In a very short time, the news 
went abroad that Beulah McNott had come 
home laden with untold riches. People 
who had ignored the Cranes as not belong- 
ing in their strata of society while they 
lived in the old house, hastened to call up- 
on them in the new. Among the first to 
come was a committee of ladies asking for 
a contribution for the new church. 

Mrs. McNott was patient and polite, but 
sent them away empty-handed, expressing 
a wish, however, to meet and become ac- 
quainted with their minister’s wife, “who 
painted.” 

The ladies hastened to send Mrs. Sher- 
wood, hoping she might receive the check 
which had been refused them. 

“No,” said Mrs. McNott, “I haven’t 
any money to build churches, but if you 
will accept it, I should like to pay your 
expenses during a two years’ art course in 
a Boston school.” 

The minister called next day to try to 
convince Mrs. McNott that her charity 
would be much better placed by helping 
his two sons, who were still young, to an 
education, rather than his wife, whose day 
was over. But the lady was provokingly 
stubborn. ‘‘I am not doing charitable 
acts,” she insisted. “I am just trying to 
give myself pleasure, and I mean to do it 
in my own way.” 

This was the beginning of the insane do- 
ings (so the town named them) of Beulah 
McNott. When old Jem McNott heard 
how she was wasting money, he came to 
expostulate. First he reasoned with her, 
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then roared at her, but she sat and gazed 
at him, smiling in an impersonal way, and 
at the last assuring him that she meant to 
save enough to go home with, as he had 
advised upon the occasion of her visit to 


To old Mrs. Parks she gave the velvet 
gown for which her heart had yearned, 
and a lace fichu fine enough to crinkle the 
old lady’s spine beyond all further useful- 
ness. ‘T'o these she added gold bracelets 
as wide as she could find, together: with 
gloves, fan and a bonnet which was a 
millinery wonder. 

She bought a big house on the banks 
of the river which ran through the town, 
and in it she installed Fanny Allen and 
her two nieces in charge of a dog hos- 
pital and retreat for homeless animals of 
all sorts. 

People told wild stories of the erratic 
Western woman who “didn’t care what she 
bought just so long as it was absolutely 
foclish.” 

She went to all lengths in this respect. 
She paid to have Mildred Smith’s eyes 
straightened, when everybody knew that 
Mildred was of no earthly account; but 
they were astonished to see what a really 
pretty girl she was after the operation. 
She gave a servant girl a dress which cost 
a hundred dollars, and a pearl necklace 
costing twice that amount. She put a sum 
of money in the bank for old Mrs. Goff, 
who had a mania for taking patent medi- 
cines, the money to be used for no other 
purpose. After the lady’s death (Mrs. 
McNott had a premonition that it would 
occur in the near future). the remaining 
funds were to be turned over to the dog 
hospital. 

“And mind you see to that, Fanny Al- 


. len!” warned Mrs. McNott, “I shouldn’t 


lie easy in my grave if Mrs. Goff’s drunken 
a got hold of a dollar of that money! 
Saloon-keepers have had all of my money 
they are ever going to get if I can arrange 
it! : 
She did not confine her proceedings to 
one town, but circled out among neighbor- 
ing villages and through the country, buy- 
ing things for women which the world 
called foolish and useless, but which were 
not so, because they gave keen pleasure to 
those who had yearned for them in vain. 
It took her a year to get rid of her for- 
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tune, for she was obliged to proceed with 
caution, hedging her gifts about that no 
masculine hand might ever grasp any part 
of them. This was a woman’s dissipation ; 
this was a carouse for the other side! 

But she heeded old Jem McNott’s warn- 
ing, and saved enough money to carry her 
home. 

One day, in Seattle, she met Jim, Mc- 
Nott, face to face. She wore the seedy 
old cloak in which he had last seen her, 
but her hands were in the pockets in a 
jaunty way, and there was a satisfied look 
in her face which had not been there 
when they parted. She pulled out a hand 
and gave it to him smiling. “Jim, dear, 
how are you?” 

His face was sober and worn, and his 
eyes hungry. “Beulie, my darling, where 
have you been?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Haven’t you heard ?” 

“No, and I have looked everywhere for 
you! I thought once of writing East, but 
I knew there was nothing to take you 
back there. I have nearly died of worry— 
you—with all that money 

She laughed. “You won’t have to worry 
about that money, Jim. It’s all gone— 
every cent of it.” 

“1 didn’t care about the money, Beulie, 
but I was afraid———” 

“Well, it is gone, Jim—every last cent.” 

“And you, Beulie, where have you 
been ?” 

“You shall never know from me! You 
never told me where you had been when 
you went on a spree. Where I have been 
or what I have done you will just have to 
take on trust, as I had to take you when 
you came back.” 

‘‘Beulie—you are coming back to me, 
then: to be my wife again, to live with me 
and love me as of old?” 

“If you want me, yes; if you want me, 
Jim. I’ve always cared more for you than 


for anybody else in the world—even my- 
self. But I just got desperate! I worked 
hard and saved, -and you spent all our 
money. I thought [’d just give you a 


taste of how it felt to stay behind and . 


wonder, and fret, and lie awake nights, 
while 1 went on a spree.” 

“You did what you set out to do, Beu- 
lie. D’ve walked the floor in agony—I— 
even prayed that you would come-to no 
harm—— 

She laughed and clung to him. 
even then, I guess. We can begin square 
again.” 

“But you did the praying for eight years 
—I have only stood it for one.” 

“You only spent about four thousand 
dollars, Jim, while I have spent forty 
thousand. It was actually hard work to 
get rid of it along at the last, when I was 


in such a hurry to get back, you know. ° 


Where are you going? Have you got a 
job, and can you get me one?” 

“T’ye—I’ve got a surprise for you, Beu- 
lie. I—ID’m not drinking any more— 
haven’t drank a drop since you left me, 
and as I have been working hard right here 
in the city all the time, money has been 
sort of sticking to my fingers. J thought 
if you ever did come back 

And then he led her to the car, and at 
last they came to a simple little cottage in 
the suburbs, meagrely furnished—why, in 
comparison. with Cousin Elizabeth Crane’s 
new house it was not furnished at all, but 
it represented Jim’s savings, and in Beu- 
lah’s eyes it was resplendent. Her home! 
Her 6wn! And bought with Jim’s money! 
And she was not to cook any more, but to 
stay safely and keep the little house in or- 
der ! 

“Jim!” she said. “I don’t deserve it! 
A woman who has spent a fortune in reck- 
less dissipation don’t deserve a dear little 
home like this.” 
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THE HOME-COMING OF BILLY 


BY JULIEN 


HE NIGHT was wet with fog 

and as murky as a black, starless 

sky could make it. It was a 

long walk from the hotel, and I 

was glad when at last I stood before the 
dingy, old-fashioned little station. 

I opened the door of the waiting room 
and looked about me. It was a bare, un- 
inviting place, laden with the heavy at- 
mosphere of silence. A battered old lan- 
tern on the wall forced a weak ray through 
its soot-clouded chimney and filled the 
room with long, ragged shadows. Against 


‘the walls were hard, wooden benches cov- 


ered with pencil smudges and pebbled with 
whittled scars. A small, barrel-shaped 
stove standing in the corner roared and 
popped in the dead stillness, seeming in its 
solitary animation almost a thing of life. 

Snuggled together in a corner near the 
stove an old couple were dozing. The man 
was of frail make and wore an old-fash- 
ioned frock coat of shiny black. Gray- 
haired and deeply wrinkled, he must have 
been seventy years old.. A tall, broad- 
brimmed hat accentuated the natural pal- 
lor and leanness of his face until it seemed 
cadaverous. His wife was a tiny slip of a 
woman in an old black cashmere, with a 
big gray shawl pinned about her shoulders. 
An odd little bonnet half-hid the brownest, 
kindliest of old faces. 

I closed the door very softly behind me. 
But slight as was the sound, the old wo- 
man blinked at me, suddenly wide awake; 


and a moment later the old man was re- 


garding me intently with his dull gray 
eyes. 


‘Nasty night, sir,” he began, tenta- 
tively. 

“Miserable,” I replied with sincere em- 
phasis. | 

“Goin’ fur?” he queried, eyeing my lug- 
gage. 


“San Francisco,” I replied. “Where 


are you bound for?” 

The old man looked at me steadfastly 
a moment without speaking. “Wal, sir,” 
he said finally, “we ain’t goin’ nowheres. 
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We’re jest waitin’—Mattie and me—jest 
waitin’.” | 

For some moments there was silence. 
The old man kept his half-closed eyes fixed 
thoughtfully on the stove door. He turned 
toward me abruptly. “Excuse me, sir, but 
did ye ever happen to hear tell o’ Billy 
Sanders ?” 

Somehow, the name sounded strangely 
familiar. I felt certain that I had either 
seen or heard the name somewhere during 
the past few days. But at that moment I 
could not place it. “Seems to me I’ve 
heard the name somewhere—but I can’t 
just place it now,” I replied. 

The old man shook his head sadly. “I 
didn’t know but maybe ye might a’ heerd 
tell o’ him. Ye see,” he went on huskily, 
“Billy’s our boy—he’s all we got in the 
world, We’re ixpectin’ him home to-night 
on the Overland.” 

My sympathy went out td the simple 
old soul. “Has he been away long?” 

“Long?” he repeated in a_ far-away 
voice. ‘‘We ain’t seen our Billy these ten 
years. He ran away from home—Billy 
did. He was a bit wild, I guess. But 
they wa’nt a bit o’ harm in the lad! An’ 
he’s comin’ back to his old daddy now— 
an’ it'll be jest like God’s sunshine to hev 
him. back!” 

The old man’s eyes were shining with an - 
ecstatic light as he finished, and his voice 
had become that of a childish old man, 
high-pitched and quavering. He looked 
at me mutely, and his lips twitched. The 
mother began to cry softly. But in a 
moment they both brightened. The father 
fumbled a moment in his pocket and 
brought out a crumpled sheet of paper, 
which he smoothed out and handed to me. 
It was a letter, stating in substance that 
William Sanders would arrive in Dillard 
that night on the Overland. 

I looked up and nodded. 

“We was powerful happy when we got 
thet letter,” the old man went on fer- 
vently. Then he stopped short, as if some 
disturbing thought had occurred to him, 
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and a puzzled look came over his face. He 
leaned over my shoulder, and glancing at 
the letter laid a thin, knotty finger on 
these words: “I trust that you have looked 
at the matter sensibly. It’s a sad business 
—hut God knows best.” 

“Hev ye any idee what thet might 
mean?” the father asked in a_ troubled 
voice. “Ye see—they wasn’t no other let- 
ter except this’n. I “low Cousin Stephens 
must ’a got us mixed up with somebody 
else—he bein’ secretary to the Guve’nor 
and writin’ to right smart folks.” 

“T suppose so,” I replied thickly, for 
want of something better to say. But I 
lied when I said it. For all at once I 
remembered where I had seen the name of 
his boy. I prayed that it might be only a 
coincidence, and sat there in silent com- 
passion. 

The long drawn shriek of an engine 
whistle scattered my thoughts for the 
moment. Then there was a roar and the 
clatter of wheels, and the Overland, now 
only a mile away, came racing on through 
the darkness. In an instant the old cou- 
ple were on their feet, hurrying through 
the door and out to the platform. As the 
train pulled up, a tall young fellow stepped 
from one of the coaches, closely followed 
by a short, thick-set man whose face was 
almost hidden in a black muffler. The tall 
stranger stepped forward so that the light 
of the station lamp fell strongly upon 
him, and I could see that he was a man of 
perhaps thirty years, with a handsome, 
reckless face. 

“Billy, Billy!” came suddenly from the 
old father—and he rushed with a plaintive 
cry into the tall stranger’s arms. The old 
man hung upon him and patted his shoul- 
ders frantically in the excess of his hap- 
piness. Out of the jumble of sobs and 
hysterical laughter I could hear the old 
folks murmuring “Billy, Billy!” over and 
over again with indescribable tenderness. 
And now, as I caught a full glimpse of 
the son’s face, I could see upon it an ex- 
pression of keenest suffering. When he 
finally found voice his words were husky 
and broken: “I didn’t think ye’d ever 
want to know anythin’ about me again— 
after what I done.” 

‘Don’t talk thet way, Billy!”—it was 
the father’s voice—“ye was only a child 
when ye run away. We’ve forgiven ye long 
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ago. We love ye, Billy—and we want ye 
to stay with us fur allus!” 

A light of sudden understanding came 
over Billy’s face, and he looked almost 
happy. He placed a hand gently on his 
mother’s frail shoulder. “Not this time,” 
he said, softly. “I can’t. Ye see, I—I 
got to go.” His voice was perilously near 
to breaking. “‘But be backgefo 
—an’ then [’ll stay with ye a 

The mother began to cry sq@ftly. 
ye’'re just as thin as a shadder, Billy! 
Don’t leave yer ol’ mother thet loves ye! 
An’ ali them cookies jest wasted! They’s 
a whole jar of ’em waitin’ fer ye, Billy! = 
Ye allus was a turrible hand to take quince 
an’ apple to ’em ” Here her incoher- 
ent rambling was swept away in one great 
sob. 

The short man who had followed Billy 
from the train shifted his muffler, and I 
had a good look at his face. I started. It 
was Tom Patton, an old schoolmate of 
mine, and sheriff of Douglas County. I 
slipped quietly over to him. 

“What’s the trouble with the boy?” I 
asked. 

“Train robbery,” the sheriff replied 
gravely. “It’s a pity, too. Decent young 
chap. I’ve known Stephens, his uncle, for 
years. Bad company, I guess. But its 
his first—and he only gets two years, with 
a good chance of pardon. It’s a heavy 
blow to the old folks. I was afraid they'd 
take on badly about it—but they don’t 
seem 

“They don’t know,” I interrupted, al- 
most indignantly. 

Patton looked puzzled. “Why, Stephens 
told me he wrote to them.” 

“The letter never reached them.” 

The sheriff stared hard at the station 
lamp until he had to rub his eyes. He 
was a man of understanding. 

He looked up just as Billy was bidding 
the old folks good-bye. Then, catching the 
prisoner’s eye, he motioned to him covert 
ly. In a moment the prisoner was beside 
us. Now the old couple were slowly leay- 
ing the station. The mother was tryi 
bravely to keep back the rebellious sobs. 
The old man, with his plaintive, quavering 
voice, was trying to comfort her. For a 
moment the prisoner gazed after them with 
drawn face and trembling lips. Then he 
broke down and cried like a child. 
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WHAT A WOMAN NEVER FORGETS 


BY ERNEST RUSSELL 


way of the old house abstractedly 

gazing down into the valley, where 

a November wind was driving the 
gray mists upon the huddled dwellings of 
the hamlet at the bend. 


Je, STEVENS stood in the door- 


She could hear the gruff bellow of the | 


river as it tore through the gorge beyond, 
while frequent gusts of wind dashed in 
her face the cold and wet defiance of the 
storm. 

If in her thought there was aught of 
antagonism to this tumult of nature, June 
Stevens’ face did not show it; rather did 
she appear to welcome it as though con- 
sonant with the mood which stirred her. 

Finally, however, she roused herself 
from her revery and slowly made her way 
to the shed beyond. Mechanically plac- 
ing a stick of wood upon the rickety old 
saw-horse she took down the saw from its 
peg, and set herself to her task. Ah! how 
she hated it, this man’s work, put upon 
her day after day and year after year by 
a shiftless ne’er-do-well of a husband. The 
saw viciously bit its way into the wood un- 
der the stimulus of her anger. 

At length the last obdurate stick lay 
upon the floor, and she was kneeling to 
gather the result of her labors when an 
inadvertent and stifled cough sounded 
from the doorway. 

June started to her feet, a heavy stick 


in her hand, and turned toward the figure 


which confronted her a quick, penetrating 
glance of inquiry. The hard lines of reso- 
lution in her face, the menace of her atti- 
tude, faded before he had spoken—faded 
in the very instant that revealed to her 
the pallid face and appealing weakness of 
the intruder—and she knelt again to fill 
her hollowed arms. 

“T’d give you a hand with that wood 
if I could trust my legs,” he volunteered 
apologetically. “Fact is, though, I haven’t 
much strength—guess I’ve lost what I had 


in those hills back yonder.” 

“Oh, I guess I’m equal to it,” she an- 
swered as she rose to her feet, and, with 
the wood piled even with her blue eyes, 
looked steadily, searchingly over the top 
of it into the man’s face. 

“So you’ve been trampin’ it over these 
mountains, have you?” she said abruptly. 
“Well, you certainly don’t look fit for it— 
takes a ruggeder man than you look to be 
to get ‘round in this country, and you 
picked a mighty poor season to do it in, 
too. Must have been sleepin’ out, I 


reckon.” 


The man, steadying himself with one 
hand against the door casing, listened to 
her rapid sentences and looked into the 
eyes which were bent upon him from be- 
hind the barrier of the wood. Something 
in them of compassion, as well as an ac- 
curate analysis of his plight, must have 
passed to his understanding, for he an- 
swered quickly, “I guess there ain’t much 
use lyin’ about it to you, and I don’t need 
no lookin’ glass to tell me I’m advertisin’ 
the fact myself, but I escaped from Hal- 
lethurg jail a few days back, and I’ve got 
just about as far as my strength’ll let me.” 
He paused for a moment as if halted by 
a gust of stern memories, and then went 
on hurriedly: “I don’t s’pose you’ll believe 
me, any more’m the jury that tried me or 
the judge that sentenced me—n I don’t 
much care either—but I never done the 
thing I’ve been all these years in prison | 
for. I know one thing, though: I’ve got 
to quit this trampin? on an empty stomach 
an’ sleepin’ on cold ground in wet duds. 
Twelve years inside of stone walls don’t fit 
a man to stan’ it. I’ve got to hole up 
somewhere rest. I your husband, 
or leastways I s’pose ’twas him, go off up 
the road a while ago. I don’t know 
whether he’d give me up or whether you 
would, but I’ve told you the whole story, 
leave it to you—that’s all.” 
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His voice broke in an intonation of sur- 
render; his lips quivered, and he looked 
away over the dismantled garden and its 
bare, crazily-tilted bean-poles toward the 
sentinel spruces upon the ridge beyond. 

The rumble of a wagon across a bridge 
in the valley was borne to their ears with 
startling clearness, and his eyes sought 
hers again. June took a few quick steps 
past him and, turning in the path, said: 
“T guess we better go into the house. ‘There 
ain’t much passin’ on this road, but I 
reckon you’d feel easier where there’s no- 
body spyin’ on you ’n a good fire to cosey 
up to.” 

He followed her in silence into the sink- 
room of the old house, and June closed 
the door behind him and locked it. In 
the room beyond, a clock ticked loudly, 
and the faint musical trickle of spring 
water in a tub broke the quiet. 

She led the way into the kitchen, and 
dropping the wood with noisy clatter into 
the wood-box, brought a chair before the 
stove. The man slipped silently into his 
seat and watched her furtively as she 
brought frying-pan and coffee-pot from 
the cuphoard at hand and busied herself 
about the table. 

*“T ain’t goin’ to try to fill you up on 
vittles,” she said, without looking at him. 
“These eggs “ll stay your stomach some, 
and a cup of hot coffee *11 warm you up a 
bit,-but what you want most is to get out 
-of them clothes and into a bed. It’s 
pretty risky business, aidin’ escaped pris- 
oners, but I ain’t goin’ to turn a sick 
man out into them hills in no such 
weather’s this, law or no law. Now, you 
set up to the table and eat.” 

He drew his chair to the table and sat 
down heavily, resting his head upon a 
whitened hand while he stirred the steam- 
ing coffee. Plainly he was too ill, too far 
drained of all physical and mental energy 
to respond with any enthusiasm to the 
food which lay before him. His eyes 
drooped feebly, and he shivered frequently 
though the fire crackled merrily behind 
him and coals glowed bright red at the 
open hearth. | 

“Strange, ain’t it? I ain’t seen any 
home food like this in years,” he said, half 
to himself and: half to his benefactress, 
who was at work over her dishes in the ad- 
joining room, “but every day for years 


I’ve been imaginin’ how it’d taste when I 
did get to it, *n now I can’t eat it when 
I’ve got it.” As he sat dejectedly looking 
through the raindrop studded window up- 
on the gray boards of the barn and the 
lifeless stubble of the slope beyond, the 


‘eyes of June Stevens were fixed upon him 


with an intentness that overlooked no 
slightest feature of his face, no expression 
that dwelt there even for a moment. In- 
deed, had he been less tightly in the grasp 
of his misfortune, less conscious of his 
feeble tenure of health and freedom, he 
must have felt before this the steady re- 
currence of that hungry glance which, 
creeping downward from the close-cropped 
gray hair, recast to the familiar mould of 
earlier days the deep-set weary eyes, the 
whitened cheeks, and the chin whose 
pointed line showed through the stubble 
of recent growth. 

At last, as though she had just remarked 
the untouched food, June stood in the 
doorway and said: “You’re just too tired 
to eat, ain’t you? Well, you come along 
upstairs with me, *n I'll show you where 
you can sleep. You needn’t be feared of 
anybody’s interruptin’ you—he’s gone 
coonin’ over to Curtises, ’n like’s not won’t 
be home for two or three days—that’s his 
way, anyhow.” 

They mounted the steep attic stairs, and 
passing through the open chamber came 
to a little unplastered room whose two 
small windows looked out upon a sand 
road and autumn-tinted woods beyond. 
The four posts of an old bedstead jutted 
toward the brown rafters above a portly 
feather bed, and the place was clean and 
spicy sweet with the odor of drying 
herbs. 

“T might almost think I was to home 
in Careyville,” he said with pathetic sim- 
plicity as he looked about him. “Guess 
I’ll quit shivering once I craw! into that 
bed ; they’s nothin’ like feathers to rest a 
body, my mother used to say.” 

“It’s better’n you’ve been havin’ lately, 
I guess, *t any rate,” she replied with 
a grim smile. “There’s one of his night- 
shirts you’re welcome to,” and she placed 
the garment on the bed. As she started to 
leave the room, she hesitated a moment, 
and then, without looking back, said: 
“There’s one thing I haven’t asked you 
yet, but—seein’ as you’ve told me con- 
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siderable about yourself—would you mind 
givin’ me your name?” 

She was slowly closing the door behind 
her as the answer came from within: “My 
name’s Stone, Gilbert Stone; *n what’s 
yours, please?” There was a certain shock 
in the actual pronouncement of this name~ 
that had been repeating itself over and 
over in her mind since he had come, yet 
she did not start. 

Her breath came quickly and her mouth 
grew suddenly hot and dry, and when she 
answered, it was after a first attempt had 
but framed itself in inaudible whispers. 
“I’m Mrs. Stevens,” she said at length, and 
as she moved away added: “If you need 
anythin’, you can knock on the wall; I'll 
be in the room below to hear you.” 

She passed through the open chamber 
and down the stairs, stepping as lightly as 
if her charge already slept, and entered 
her room. Crossing the floor to where a 
mirror hung between two windows, she 
paused to gaze at the face which looked 
out questioningly into her own. 

Why had he failed to know her? Was 
she indeed so changed, then? Had the 
miseries and the disillusionments of her 
life so written themselves upon her face 
as to alter it even as her life had altered? 

She turned from the mirror and seated 
herself by the window. Ah! how long it 
seemed since they had parted; how much 
had happened; a prisoner’s existence his, 
@ prisoner’s existence hers, and behind the 
misery of it all, the memory of such hap- 
piness ! 

She rose with sudden impulse, and go- 
ing to the closet in the corner, returned 
with a box, and for some moments sat 
with it unopened in her lap, looking out 
upon the slowly falling leaves and the 
gray clouds above. At length she raised. 
the cover and took out several faded pho- 
tographs, and a thin little packet of let- 
ters. 

The memory of his desertion was an 
anguish that time and hardship and an 
unfortunate marriage had only intensi- 
fied. With her remained always the mer- 
ciless finality of the words he had written 
from a distant town to sear with bitterness 
a nature which had given all its sweetness 
into his keeping. She took the letter 
from its envelope and looked with steady 
eyes at the faded handwriting below a 
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date of fifteen years before. “I have made 
up my mind,” it began, “‘to break up our 
little affair before it gets too serious, so 
I have left Strowbridge for keeps. I have 
been thinking for some time it was a little 
too one-sided to be interesting, and so I 
have come here to start over again with- 
out being bothered by the fools who are 
always willing to take a hand in other 
folks’ business. You can fix up any story 
you like to explain matters, and I’ll agree 
on my part to make no remarks on the 
subject.” 

This was the legacy with which she had 
been left to meet the gossip of the village, 
this the burden which her heart and hers 
alone must bear through all the coming 
years. What bitterness it had brought her 
—through what weary days and sleepless 
nights of strife against grief and shame 
she had labored, only her bruised heart 
knew. And now, beneath her roof, in the 
room above her head, lay the author of all 
this woe of hers—ill and _half-starved, 
hunted like some wild creature of the 
woods where he had slept, ignorant of her 
identity, yet supplicant of her mercy. 

June placed the letter back in its en- 
velope and again stood looking out upon 
the slope. The wind had suddenly shifted, 
the rain had ceased. Beyond and through 
a little grove of half-denuded maples a 
rift in the clouds disclosed a timid streak 
of blue. Leaves were being blown far 
afield in the rising wind; somewhere a 
door creaked complainingly and a loosened 
blind rattled and slammed at intervals. 

All at once the noise of carriage wheels 
and the click of a horse’s hoofs upon the 
road startled her into the consciousness of 
his peril. Around the bend in the road 
cantered briskly a clean-limbed bay, and 
in the open buggy behind sat two men. A 
glance at the ruddy face, the blue suit and 
brass buttons of the driver was enough. 
She stood a single instant in paralysis of 
mind and muscle, and then with a sudden 
indrawing of her breath hurried to inter- 
cept their coming. In the sink room:she 
paused to grasp a pail and hang it upon 
her arm. As her hand rested on the door 
knob she heard, with the exaggerated sense 
of one in fear, the cough of him who lay 
alone in the room above. An instant later 
she stood upon the step outside, looking 
upward in feigned surprise at the two men 
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in the buggy. “Good mornin’, or after- 
noon, ruther, Mis’ Stevens,” said the man 
she had recognized, leaning forward to 
regain the reins he had thrown over the 
dashboard, “just in time to find ye to 
home, I take it. Well, we won’t keep ye 
long.” 

The constable leisurely threw one leg 
over the other and clasped his hands over 
his knees, smiling down at her. “Dan 
round the place?” he questioned. 

“No,” she answered pleasantly, “he went 
away this mornin’. You can find him, 
though, I guess, over to Curtises, or you 
might serve your papers on me, if I’ll do.” 
She was composed enough now, and ad- 
vanced her little sally of wit with a quiet 
smile, as she stepped down to brush the 
horse’s dirt-spotted flank. 

“Well,” responded the constable, “you 
an’ Dan can rest easy, I guess. We’re out 
on a little hunt, the sheriff an’ me, but 
our game’s such a sly, bashful crittur we 
thought we’d drop round here sorter post- 
ing people to help us ketch him. Lemme 
make ye ’quainted with Sheriff Bradley of 
Cameron County, Mis’ Stevens; he’s more 
interested in this hunt ’n any man I know 
of, *thout it’s the man we’re after—ain’t 
ye, Brad?” and the fat-faced constable 
nudged his companion good-naturedly- 

Sheriff Bradley was evidently of a dif- 
ferent type from his talkative companion. 
He had not smiled at the other’s pleasan- 
tries, and when appealed to, simply nodded 
his head gravely, holding the woman be- 
fore him under a calm and steady scru- 
tiny. 

“We’re looking for an escaped prisoner, 
Mrs. Stevens,” he began in a quiet voice, 
“and I want to tell you, and I want you 
to remember, what he looks like. He’s 
about the height and about the age of 
our friend Sanders here, but he’s a lot 
thinner and he looks ten years older. He'll 
be pale, very pale, with short gray hair 
and dark eyes. What he’s wearing for 
clothes I can’t rightly say, but likely some- 
thing pretty rough, borrowed from a scare- 
crow or picked up in some sugaring camp. 
He ain’t visiting houses much, I reckon, 
but he’s bound to, sooner or later, for food 
—and then we’ll have him. I want to ask 
you now, Mrs. Stevens, if you’ve seen or 
heard of any man who'd answer this de- 
scription ?” 


June had felt this inquiry coming— 
had vaguely framed its possible form— 
yet in its directness, with that image at 
the shed door filling her vision, it fell up- 
on her tense spirit like a blow. Her knees 
shook beneath her, and her hand tight- 
ened about the carriage shaft, but there 
was no hint of faltering, no tremor in her 
voice, as she calmly looked into the gray 
eyes beneath the slouch hat and answered: 
“No, Mr. Bradley, I haven’t—and I hope 
I shan’t. We’re off the main-traveled road, 
you see, and even the neighbors don’t get 
to us any too often, let alone strangers.” 

“Well, Saunders,” said the sheriff, “he 
hasn’t come out this way, then. He’d pick 
this place in a minute if he had. We 
might as well be moving,” and then, as 
the other took up the reins, turned again 
to the woman and added: “One thing you 
can bear in mind—he ain't a man to be 
feared. He’s a well-meaning fellow, if he 
is a jail-bird, and he won’t be in no condi- 
tion to make resistance, even to a woman. 
If he comes this way, get a message to 
Saunders as quick as you can. I forgot 
to tell you there’s two hundred and fifty 
dollars reward out for him.” Saunders, 
turning the horse in the spacious yard, 
waved his hand toward the waiting wo- 
man: “My régards to Dan,” he called 
back. The wagon whirled around the cor- 
ner of the barn and they were gone. 

June waited until she heard from the 
valley the rumble of their carriage across 
the bridge, and re-entered the house. A 
glance at the clock showed her that it 
lacked but little of three. With the 
woman’s spirit in her rising in resentment 
at the enforced neglect of her charge, she 
hurriedly made ready porridge and toast, 
and with these mounted again the attic 
stairs. 

Pushing the door inward, she entered 
the room. The blinds were closed, and in 
the semi-darkness at first she saw only the 
outline of the huddled form upon the bed, 
and heard the hurried breathing of the 
invalid. Placing the food upon. the table, 
June swung a single blind ajar, and im 
the admitted light was conscious that the 
eyes of Gilbert Stone were following her. 
His face was flushed and wore the anxious 
look of one in pain, and as he began to 
— she shook her head in mild reproof. 

Didn’t I hear you talkin’ to somebody?” 
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He formed the words with effort, but after 
a pause went on: “Officers, weren’t they? 
After me?” She nodded. “Did you send 
’em away, or are they waitin’ ?” 

He was looking at her keenly now, and 
she smiled down at him as she answered, 
‘Don’t you worry—they’re gone. You're 
goin’ to stay here till you’re well, and 
nobody’s going to bother you.” 

He seemed reassured at this, and his 
eyes closed weakly, only to open again and 
rest in vague perplexity upon her face. 
As she listened to the short, * frequent 
cough, and touched lightly with her hand 
the hot forehead of the sufferer, her mind 
flashed back to her girlhood, to the bed- 
side of a brother she had nursed through 
the crisis of an illness such as this, and 
she recognized every familiar symptom of 
the disease that gripped the man before 
her. There was not much to be done. She 
remembered the observation gravely put 
by the good old doctor in the stillness and 
suspense of that scene of long ago. “Pneu- 
mony’s bigger *n any doctor’s power, my 
good child, ’n about all you can do is to 
watch *n wait ’n hope.” And so she set 
herself to her task. 

The slow evolution of the hours brought 
morning and noon and night again. She 
knew the progress of the disease was ter- 
ribly rapid, for his skin was assuming a 
more dusky hue, his breathing had .become 
shallower and with abrupt inspirations. 
His pulse grew feebler as the heart action 


_ weakened, and the cough became more and 


more ineffectual. With the arrival of night 
the fever increased, and her charge mur- 
mured incoherently in a mild delirium. 
The crisis of the disease was approaching. 

Still the woman sat far into the night, 
wide-eyed and alert, her mind dwelling 
upon the myriad potentialities of her 
strange situation. What course could she 
follow if the officers returned, or if neigh- 
bors visited her and discovered the pres- 
ence of this unknown invalid in her house, 
and what would be the outcome of it all 
when Dan himself returned? When Gil- 
bert recovered—if he recovered, she found 
herself thinking—what of his escape and 
her agency in that perilous undertaking? 
Yet her brain rendered no _ decisions, 
The one im- 


_ shaped no course of action. 
movable tenant of her mind was her love 


for the man before her. Her whole nature 


responded to the re-endowment of this 
affection, gradually opening to a repose 
in ‘its pathos and its tenderness in the 
measure it had been denied her. 

Sometime toward morning she dozed. 
Awakened by a squirrel scratching his way 
in nervous haste across the shingles over- 
head, June was surprised to find the eyes 
of the invalid again fixed upon her, yet 
she was not sure he saw her. His face had 
grown darker and his breath came in 
quicker, shorter gasps than before, but he 
seemed more tranquil. 

She slipped a hand beneath the bed- 
clothes and touched his limbs. They were 
cold. Could it be that, as she slept, Death 
had crept into the little room to claim 
the life that she was guarding, to take 
from her, without a word of reconciliation 
or recognition, all that linked her even to 
this temporary happiness? She stroked 
the man’s forehead softly, looking down 
into the great, dark eyes as if to seek an 
answer to her thought. As though to bring 
her comfort, a pathetic softness hovered 
about them for a moment, banishing the 
perpetual question of his stare, and faded 
again. 

Suddenly a key grated in the lock of the 
door below and she heard the whine of the 
dog: ‘The eyes of the sick man had closed 
again, and he gave no sign of conscious- 
ness. 

She heard the door close and followed 
the sound of the heavy footsteps as the 
man beneath made his way to the front 
room. ‘The steps ceased, and she heard 
his muttered exclamation at the sight of 
the unused bed and the tread of his re- 
treating feet as he returned to the sink 
room. | 

The door of the stairway creaked as it 


_ was opened wide, and a heavy boot banged 


upon the little landing at the bottom. To- 
ward the chamber above was shouted in 
harsh impatient tones that made her shud- 
der: “June! You up there?” She did 
not move, but sat gazing upon the man be- 
fore her. At the sudden projection of 
that name upon his fading consciousness, 
the sick man suddenly became transfig- 
ured. Raising himself to a sitting posture 
he looked into her eyes with one searching 
glance, murmured faintly “June—June 
Carter! Ah, it is you!” and in the effort 
fell back upon the pillows. He lay upon 
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his side with one whitened hand out- themselves closer together into an 


stretched on the coverlid, his face toward 
the woman in the chair, his eyes closed. 
The thin lips were parted in a gentle smile 
and the expression of despair and suffer- 
ing which had dominated his features 
had vanished. 

June’s head bent forward and rested in 
her hands upon the bed. She did not hear 
the steps which sounded heavily upon the 
stairs, and along the creaking boards of 
the open chamber, to cease suddenly as 
her husband stood upon the threshold of 
the room. The gaze of his bleared eyes 
roved from the bent figure in the chair 
to the limp form of the dead man and 
back again. The tufted eyebrows knitted 


expression of angry bewilderment, and 
his first words broke with appalling force 
upon the stillness of the room. “Well, 
what in Hell ” He stopped abruptly 
es his wife’s hand rose in a deprecatin 
gesture. She lifted her head and look 
upen him. The face he saw was the face 
of Sorrow, but a sorrow obscured and held 
impotent in the grasp of am ineffable ha 
piness which barred him, as it barred 
else save memory, from entrance to the 
shrine at which she knelt. “He is dead!” 
she said, quietly, and turned from him, ag 
from a stranger, to look with unseeing 
eyes upon the waving trees and the dun 
slope beyond. 


THE WEST WIND 


BY C. ASHTON SMITH 


O keen west wind with the sea’s salt tang, 
And the breath of a distant strand, 
Say, what.are the things whereof you speak 

As you fly o’er the hills inland? 


Methinks in your murmuring voice I hear 
The thunderous roar of the sea, 

The crashing waves on the rocky beach 
That boom everlastingly. 


Methinks you teli of the white-sailed ships 
That cleave thro’ the maim apace, 

With the canvas taut and a line of foam 
At the stern to mark their race. 


Methinks you speak of the isles afar 
_ With a faint, sweet breath of balm— 
The isles of the deep-blue sunset seas— 
Of the bamboo and the palm. 


Methinks I hear in your sighing voice 
The tale of a storm at sea— | 

The maddened waves and the splintered wrecks— 
Such are the things you tell to me. 
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THE BURNING AT BALD ROCK 


BY FRANK THUNEN 


UNNY THING how an Indian 

likes to gamble, isn’t it?” 
So saying, Thompson took the 
bulging sack that hung over his 
shoulder and set it carefully on _ the 
ground.. We had walked all the way to 
Bald Rock, eighteen miles from home, and 

were quite ready to rest. 

It was dusk when we reached the end 
of our tramp. We had just emerged from 
the heavy timber into the edge of a clear- 


ing, and Thompson pointed out to Joe 


Atkins and me the object of our trip, a 
motley aggregation of Digger and other 
Indians here in a solitary spot in the wil- 
derness assembled on the clearing below us 
for a burning. 

“They'd rather gamble than eat,” he 
continued, “but never stake their money 
on anything but where the call of a turn 
depends on guess-work. They won’t buck 
a game that calls for any thinking ; it’s all 
chance with them.” 

As the sack struck the ground it gave 
forth a muffled clink and a soft little gur- 
gle, as of a jug filled with liquid. 

“They may prefer gambling to eating,” 
remarked Atkins, with a sly wink at me. 
“The ways of the savage are peculiar and 
beyond understanding. They do say, how- 
ever, that drinking is about as keen a 
pleasure as anything else, according ‘te 
their dim, savage lights.” 

Thompson looked foolish. He had not 
confided to us what the sack contained. It 
had been surrounded with a haze of mys- 
tery during the entire trip, and every at- 
tempted advertence of the conversation to 
it was promptly parried and discouraged 
by our companion. We were irresponsible 
tyros, and, in addition, Atkins was a 
preacher. 

Thompson explained to me after it was 
all over that his secretiveness was intended 
as a barrier between his own plans and the 
over-conscientious sensibilities of the 


preacher. Thompson was a good fellow 
and desired to be liked. | 

It was on his invitation that Atkins and 
I had accompanied him on this arduous 
climb over a difficult mountain trail to 
witness the burning. It was a long and 
lonely trail, and it was probably more for 
the sake of our society along the way than 
for our counsel that we were asked to go 
along. The canyon of the North Fork of 
the Feather, deep, wild and desolate, lay 
between our homes and the Indian burying 
ground. Beyond, we were defied by the 
steep, sun-beaten side of Bloomer hill, two 
thousand feet of perpendicular real estate 
planted in the midst of the trail. But 
the novel night’s seance in prospect leveled 
the hills and curtailed the way. 

The short autumn evening was rapidly 
advancing when we sat down to rest at 
the edge of the clearing above the ranch- 
eria. The Indians had been gathering from 
all quarters of Butte and Plumas Counties 
for two or three days to hold this imposing 
demonstration over the unimposing holes- 
in-the-ground, where slumbered the de- 
parted brethren. At midnight the rite 
would commence, so Thompson told us. 
Being wearied with our tramp, and the 
time being ample, we sat and watched un- 
til darkness came to lend a proper weird- 
ness to the scene, while Thompson, who 


- had witnessed the uncanny procedure be- 


fore, recited some of its details to us. 

“A score of campfires dotted the slope be- 
fore us, and a monotonous chant floated up 
to us from sundry groups of gamblers at 
the grass game. Its music mingled in 
seeming consonance with the roaring of a 
creek, reduced by distance to a murmur, 
as it tumbled down a canyon several hun- 
dred yards beyond. Matronly squaws could 
be seen bending over campfires preparing 
supper in a manner not unlike their pale- 
face cousins on a camping trip. Some of 
the less domestic of them watched the 
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gambling, and not a few even went so far 
as to take a hand. Upon a knoll hard-by, 
a temporary shrine, had been constructed. 
It was a circular pen of closely piled brush 
eight feet high and fifty feet across, and 
afforded perfect shelter from the chill 
night wind during the season of worship. 
There was only one place of ingress, a nar- 
row way on the lee side. Fiéecy white 
smoke floating over the enclosure reflected 
the dancing light of a fire within it. 

Presently an aged Indian emerged from 
the enclosure and began to shout in Dig- 
ger dialect. 

“That’s John Chinaman,” explained 
Thompson, “and he’s got his funeral, hat. 
I can teli it from here.” 

“That so?” queried Atkins, with inter- 
est. “What’s its significance ?” 

“Oh, nothing ; it’s only a battered up old 
straw affair that he’s worn at every burn- 
ing for the last six years, but it’s as much 
a part of him in his business as the sur- 
plice is of the priest. He’s master of cere- 
monies to-night, you know. They let him 
do that, because he can cry harder and feel 
better while he’s doing it than any other 
Injun on the job. Old John,” continued 
Thompson, “needs a little stimulant, 
though, before he can bawl just right.” 

“Did he send for you?” asked Atkins, 
with a significant look at the sack. 

Thompson gave a start of surprise, but 
was unabashed. He took up the jug in the 
sack and shook it. “Tootsum’s cereal,” he 
said with a grin. 

“Cereal of some kind, beyond doubt— 
malted and distilled, too, I suspect,” ven- 
tured the preacher, “and good for an in- 
definite sojourn in jail when furnished to 
Indians.” 

“Now, my good man,” said Thompson, 
patronizingly, “you don’t know what it is 
I have in here, and there’s no need of your 
finding out and being slandered with the 
knowledge; you won’t need to know any- 
thing that won’t do you any good. Do you 
see the point ?” 

Atkins saw it at once and accepted this 
view, for he desired very much to witness 
the funeral rites of this barbarous race of 
beings. But we left Thompson at once. 

As we sauntered along toward the brush 
enclosure, I turned from time to time to 
watch Thompson, who had come part of 
the way and then tarried to watch a group 


of Indians and half-breeds on their knees 
about a fire, gambling. The young fellows 
received him cordially, and one of them 
spoke his name. A few moments later, we 
heard his voice mingle in the chant of the 
gamblers. ‘Two old squaws, who tried to 
act coquettishly, giggled delightedly - at 
Thompson’s easy adaptation, and moved 
closer to the game. Our friend was appar- 
ently content to be left to work out his 
own entertainment now with his hosts. At- 
kins said for his own part he was willing 
that thus it should be, and led the way in- 
to the enclosure. 

A different atmosphere pervaded this 
place. All revelry was outside; within was 
silence. This was not owing entirely to 
the sanctity of the hour or the place. Youth 
and energy with their concomitants of ten 
cent ante, booze and other adventure pre- 
ferred the open; while, on the other hand, 
old age, phlegm and sloth, in men, women 
and dogs, found most comfort about a 
friendly fire, sheltered from the chill 
winds. But, in spite of its barbarity, it 
was a solemn occasion. Even the dogs 
looked solemn. 

Around the fire, some standing, some 
squatting on their heels, and some prone 
and asleep, were a number of wrinkled 
and leather-visaged relics of the earlier 
types of Indian. One weather-beaten old 
fellow, with pendant jowl, like the chops 
of a blood-hound, raised himself from the 
ground on one elbow and demanded “to- 
bac.” 

John Chinaman was there, prostrate on 
the ground, and without sacerdotal vest- 
ment, toasting the soles of his bare black 
feet before the fire. And there, too, was 
Captain Bill. Bill was chief of one of the 
local Digger clans. Large of paunch, self- 
satisfied of mien, and just a little clumsy 
dignity in his bearing on account of his 
rank—that was Bill. He cut an imposing 
figure, standing in toga praetexta in the 
foreground where the firelight struck him 
fairly and revealed his greatness. John 


Chinaman arose and stood by the Cap- 


tain’s side when he became aware of our 
presence. He regarded’ us doubtfully for 
a moment; then he lay down again. 

There were also a few slatternly young 
squaws with tiny pappooses, swathed in 
soiled blankets and bound in earrying 
frames. They lay promiscuously about, 
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the mothers careless of the discomforts to 


themselves or their helpless offsprihg, and 


the latter endured the hardships in stoic 
silence. 

Other prominent members of the phleg- 
matic group were a score of nondescript 
curs of mongrel breed, which skulked 
about and sniffed at the sacks and baskets 
of dried eels and fish and other foodstuffs 
ranged about preparatory to immolation. 
They were all lean and ribby and too lazy 
to be quarrelsome. 

Several clumps of tall pine saplings 
stood upright in holes in the ground, and 
from each pole streamed an array of ban- 
- danas, shirts and various other articles of 
apparel. Some were adorned with fancy 
parti-colored baskets skillfully woven by 
the Indians from the bark of dogwood and 
willow. All these were to be burned in 
sacrifice, we were told by an executive 
squaw in bright red calico who was au- 
thoritatively directing the draping of the 
poles. 

Our interest while we watched these 
preparations had crowded all thought of 

ompson out of our minds. At ten 
o’clock we saw him again, at the entrance- 
way to the enclosure. With him were two 
half-breeds in cowboy hats, neckerchiefs 
and overalls rolled up at the bottom. See- 
ing us, ‘l‘hompson came in. His bearing 
now toward us was of exaggerated affa- 
bility, which I suspected was a stroke of 
policy. Thompson made himself very 
much at home, and spoke familiarly with 
the Indians, showing plainly he was well 
accustomed to their ways. 

At last, when he was ready to leave the 
place, he spoke to one of the half-breeds, 
saying: “Show them around, Dick.” And 
Dick, with all the self-assumption of a 
licensed and tagged Barbary Coast guide; 
undertook the assignment. The other 
half-breed started off with Thompson, 
casting a glance at us over his shoulder as 
he passed out. I stepped carelessly toward 
the gateway, and Dick took me by the 
arm. 

“You want some baskets?” he asked, 
leading me to a bunch of the draped poles. 
“Here’s some fine ones,” he continued, 
handling the pendant fixtures. 

Discoursing entertainingly upon the art 
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saw nothing more of him until long after 
midnight. 

Shortly after Thompson had left, the 
two old crones who had attempted a flirta- 
tion with him while he gambled, came to’ 
the entrance, glanced within, then turned 
and left. 

At the approach of midnight the devo- 
tees were greatly augmented in numbers. 
They passed with greater frequency in 
and out of the enclosure, like the increas- 
ing activity of a swarm of bees with each 
warm-breathing moment of a bright sum- 
mer morning. Occasionally a young male 


,strayed in, probably out of curiosity. The 


more elderly males had reserved their posi- © 
tions about the fire seasonably. Many of 
the newcomers, both male and female, 
gave indications of intoxication as the 
night advanced. | 

Two or three times we saw Thompson’s 
half-breed henchmen lurking about the 
place, but they never stayed long in our 
sight, always appearing to be bent upon 
some errand of importance when they came 
and always leaving an air of mystery 
when they had gone. 

‘At length, John Chinaman gathered his 
limbs together and sat up. Clasping his 
shins in his stubby fingers and resting his 
chin on one knee, he remained for some 
moments gazing meditatively at his 
weather and grime-seasoned feet. Soon he 
arose, and, stepping just outside the en- 
closure, croaked out a hoarse declamation 
into the night. This lasted several min- 
utes. Then he returned to his place by 
the fire and stood for a time, eyes pen- 
sively downcast, awaiting the acknowledg- 
ment of his necromantic communion. The 
immediate outcome of what he had spoken 
into the darkness was a still greater con- 
gestion about the fire. After a short time 
Atkins and I found ourselves crowded 
away from the fire and jammed back into 
the btush barricade. 

Then John Chinaman straightened his 
bent old form and began again to speak, 
fervently, gesticulatingly—and an _all- 
night’s seance was inaugurated. His 
words were uttered in a vernacular that 
neither Atkins nor [ could interpret, but 
evidently they carried conviction to his 
impressionable listeners. 

The executive one in red calico was the 


of basket making, he carried out Thomp- 


son’s instructions. As for the latter, we first to be moved. Burying her face in 
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the folds of the vestments swinging from 
a bunch of poles, she emitted an eerie, 
rasping note, a weird caterwaul of maltese 
timbre. Another woman squatting near 
screeched out a counter note as distressing 
as the first., Then another and another; 
they caught up the spirit of the orgie. 
Falteringly, one by one, they paid their 
respects, and presently the compact group 
was all agog. 

They took down the poles, removed the 
articles piece by piece, and cast them upon 
the fire *mid screams and dismal wails 
and a discordant requiem engaged in by 
all in a raucous assortment of. measures 
and keys. Captain Bill and others of the 
men became enthused and bawled ridicu- 
lously. 

The cry had at length reached its zenith. 
The dogs alone were silent; they merely 
yawned. John Chinaman, upon whom de- 
pended so much the success of the “big 
cry,” as the ceremony is termed, lent his 
voice to the din. With marvelous energy 
for one so old, he bent double and sprang 
into the air, hopping from one black foot 
and alighting on the other with rythmic 
alternation, and roared in pretended dis- 
consolation. 

Having seen the affair well started, the 
few men of the company began soon to 
disperse. A few of the elderly ones sat 
looking on with an air of half-interest; 
but faithful John Chinaman was the only 
active one who seemed loyal to the spirit- 
ual call. Captain Bill skulked out and 
betook himself beyond the pale of the 
shrine. 

Then one of the half-breeds that had 
been in Thompson’s company earlier in 
the night appeared at the gateway. He 
entered and approached John Chinaman. 
That dignitary was still prancing about 
and roaring vociferously, when the half- 
breed quietly touched his arm. Instantly 
the old fellow was diverted. He turned 
an attentive ear unto his solicitor and the 
next moment permitted himself to be led 
quietly away. 

“Let’s watch them,” I said: in a low 
voice. “Thompson is up to something. 
We'd better put a stop to it, don’t you 
think ?” 

I led the way and Atkins followed. 
Silently we shadowed the half-breed and 
the Indian into the woods. There was no 


moon, but the starlight of the clear au- 
tumn night distinctly revealed their forms 
in the opem They took the same general 
direction that Thompson had taken when 
he left us in Dick’s charge. After cross- 
ing the clearing, they entered the shadow 
of the pine and spruce thickets and passed 
on toward the creek. With some difficulty 
we kept their trail, which led across the 
creek over a fallen log. 

We stole after them up the opposite side 
till, shortly im advance, an old shanty 
loomed, an uncertain light shining through 
the cracks. We saw John Chinaman and 
his companion enter and passed round to 
the far end. As we came near the build- 
ing, two squaws slipped round a corner 
and disappeared in haste behind the 
shanty. 

“See those old rascals,” whispered At- 
kins; “they’ve beem dodging Thompson all 
night.” 

The walls of the shack were loosely 
boarded. I applied my eye to a chink and 
peeped through into the poorly lighted in- 
terior. The one small room was crowded. 
They stood close and seemed to be en- 
grossed in something taking place in the 
center of the group. Captain Bill was 
standing opposite my chink. His broad 
back intercepted my view so that I could 
not see what was going on, and scarcely 
a word was being spoken. 

Atkins leaned toward me. ‘‘Gambling!” 
he whispered softly. “I thought as much.” 

I mounted a stump near the shanty 
wall. Peering through the space between 
the eaves and the plate, I looked down over 
the heads of the occupants of the shack. 
There were neither floor or chair, and the 
only light came from a lantern set upon 
a large box, inseribed on which was a faro 
layout. The Indians bet with avidity at 
the alluring device, and Thompson was 
gathering in considerable quantities of 
small change. ‘They pressed close about 
the dealer in their interest. A young squaw 
tittered joyfully as Thompson, with an 
oath commanded : 

“Drop that, there, Dick! You lost 
that!” 

I believe Dick dropped it. There was 
an interval of silence, broken by the 
mildly reproving Dick. “Ain’t I your cap- 
per, Tommy?” he demanded with maud- 
lin querulousness. 
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“Shut up, you mutt!” exclaimed his 
‘superior; and again Dick subsided. 

Atkins turned away, but I was becoming 
interested in Thompson’s scheme of deci- 
mation. Allowing my gaze to rove about 
the room for a moment, I beheld on the 
Opposite side a buxom young squaw with 
plaited and beribboned raven hair. Our 
eyes met momentarily; she snickered, and 
I jumped to the ground, beating a hasty 
retreat. 

Atkins wanted to go home directly, but 
. | remonstrated, urging that we should first 
rescue Thompson from what I feared 
might become a perilous situation. He 
had been drinking. Atkins finally con- 
sented to return to the brush pen and keep 
casual watch over him. It was our inten- 
tion to employ some strategy to get 
Thompson from his victims as soon as we 
safely could. How to accomplish it we 
could not tell. We well knew that intoxi- 
cation and betrayed credulity existing at 
the same time in the same Indian could 
not be depended upon to maintain that 
peaceful relationship which marks the 
vacuous resignation of a thoroughly satu- 
rated white man. The case looked serious 
’ to me, and I was impatient for the res- 

cue. But how? Full of whisky and the 

mad desire to gamble, to take Thompson 
from them abruptly would be like tak- 
ing a poisoned bone from a pack of starved 
dogs. 

Circumstances, unaided by any effort on 
our part, solved the problem for us sooner 
than we expected. Hardly had we adapted 
ourselves to the changed scenes and en- 
vironment about the shrine when the en- 
tire guliled crowd trooped into the pen, 
Thompson in their midst. They had evi- 
dently banked all their available coin. 
Thompson had it tied securely in a shot- 
sack and carried it in the right side pocket 
of his coat. It made a ridiculously pre- 
tentious sagging bunch, which he _ sup- 
ported by passing his hand underneath. 
He also clung to-his sacked demijohn. The 
cry was given renewed impetus. John 
Chinaman, as the leader, was particularly 
demonstrative. 

Thompson’s eyes shone with mischievous 
fun; he grinned with maudlin humor and 
in harsh discord with popular sentiment. 
Presently he began to affect the chant, 
the prancing hop, the moaning, and in 
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general the distress and misery assumed 


by the stanch ritualists. 


One old squaw waddled forth with fal- 
tering steps and held a child’s bonnet 
aloft for a moment that all might see; 


then she dropped it among’ the embers, 


which was the signal for a general outcry. 
Thompson had been watching her. In 
a trice he snatched the old straw hat from 
the head of John Chinaman, and, with a 
howl, threw it after the bonnet. It was 
John’s holy hat. 
The Indians were electrified into in- 


stant silence, which seemed to strain for 


expression. ‘Thompson swiftly swept the 
inner circle of tawny faces for some ac- 
knowledgment, and he found it. 

The red-gowned executive squaw cursed 
him fervently, and another spat upon him 
with feline malignance. John Chinaman 
resented the affront perpetrated upon him 
by dealing a feeble blow at Thompson. 
The latter gently thrust the old fellow into 
the arms of the execrative squaw, calling 
forth a fresh volley of maledictions. 

It soon becarfle evident that Thompson 
had more than the innocuous choler of 
John Chinaman and his irate apostle to 
consider. With malevolent rumblings and 
sharp ejaculations, several bucks, lacking 
nothing of venom but the war-paint, made 
for him. Captain Bill thrust them aside 
with his burly form, exclaiming, “Me an’ 
John’s runnin’ dis ting!” His black eyes 
were agleam with anger, and he made a 
vicious lunge at Thompson. 

High and tense was the feeling our com- 
panion had aroused in the breasts of the 
Diggers. The deity of a homage-paying 
band of zealots had been grossly outraged. 
It was like the splutter of a short-fused 
cannon cracker, a sputtering, spitting 
spark, and—fizzle! ; 

Thompson darted through the gateway 
and ran for the woods, still clinging to the 
demijohn and the sackful of coin. Atkins 
and I followed close behind. 

Thompson seemed to feel no alarm; he 
soon stopped running and remarked that 
he had left only because he was loth to dis- 
turb the meeting. He coolly declared his 
intention of taking a nap then and there, 
and proceeded to do it with marked suc- 
cess. Atkins and I left him snoring, and 
made timid advance on: one of the fires 
outside the sacred shrine. 
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“I’ve had enough,” exclaimed Atkins, 
“and as soon as day breaks I’m going 
home.” 

It was about three hours later; the 
Eastern horizon gave just a suggestion of 
paling, and I, too, had become thoroughly 
imbued with the sufficiency of my experi- 
ence, when Thompson came striding down 
upon us. 

“Where’s my sack?” he demanded. 

“Yes; where is it? Which one?” asked 
Atkins. 

“Who said-I had more than one?” 

“Yes, who? Nobody. I just had a sus- 
picion that———” 

“Now, quit your jollying! You got 
them!” retorted Thompson, becoming an- 
gry. “Now dig them up!” He was en- 
tering upon the second chapter of his 
spree and was short-tempered. 

“T haven’t seen them,” we replied in 
concert. 

After some desultory remarks concern- 
ing the loss of his mysterious sack, in 
which Thompson avoided mentioning his 
experience at the faro table, we retraced 
our steps to the woods, where we had left 
him sleeping, and began to search. 

Our first clue was the smoldering re- 
‘mains of a small fire, beside which lay 
sleeping soundly, and as drunk as alcohol 
could make them, the two squaws whose 
interest Thompson had aroused. They 
were so helplessly sodden that they gave 
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only equivocal signs of life even when 
roughly prodded by the toe of Thompson’s 

t. 

Atkins refused to prospect among the 
bushes for the missing property, but I 
continued the hunt, and at length was 
rewarded by the discovery of the jug, 
which had been tossed into a clump of 
manzanitas. But the whisky was gone. 

I brought it forth and Proc: it to 
Thompson, who, with a profane, despair- 
ing remark, gave up further effort to 
elicit anything from the squaws. 

“How much did they get?” I asked. 

“More than was good for them!” an- 
swered Thompson shortly. 

“That seemed to be the order of things 
last night,” retorted Atkins allusively and 
just as briefly. 

“‘Ah, what’s the use beating about the 
bush? How much boodle did you lose?” 
I asked bluntly. “We saw you through 
the cracks in the shanty.” 

Thompson looked us over severely for a 
moment, uncertain whether to be angry or 
not. Then he threw an arm about the 
shoulders of each with the most intimate 
and ingratiating air of comradeship he 
had yet shown, and to Atkins’ sublime dis- 
gust, urging us gently away from the 
scene, he said: “I had over a hundred and 
a quarter, and they got the whole cheese 
—but you needn’t say anything about it.” 

And we never did. 


LUNAR LUCUBRATIONS 


BY IVY 


AVING DISCOVERED in his 
English-Lunar dictionary that 
“lunatic,” which on the Moon 

| means “citizen of Luna,” is de- 
fined as “an insane person,” the Man in 

the Moon became properly indignant. He 
summoned his ether-plane, and proceeded 
to investigate the matter, for on the Moon 


the impression is current that insanity 
is an Earth-characteristic. 

Upon the first of these journeys Earth- 
ward, he observed the sign “School of 
Languages,” and promptly sought the of- 
fice of the Director. 

“Does not yonder announcement contain 
a superfluous letter?” he inquired. 
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“Doubtless it should read ‘School of Lan- 
guage.’ I have noted, even in my slight 
acquaintance with inhabitants of Earth, 
that there is indeed room for improvement 
in this regard.” 

“Not at all,” replied the Director. “Our 
School of Languages will teach not merely 
English, but any tongue besides one’s own 
which he wishes to acquire.” 

“In order that one may be able to read 
the masterpieces of these dead languages, 
I suppose. I am told that they are superb, 
and [ marvel that they have not been 
made accessible in translation, so that 
all may read them.” 

“Oh, they’ve all been translated, but 
it’s a matter of culture to be able to read 
them, or say you can read them, in the 
original, you know. Our School, however, 
has nothing to do with dead languages. We 
teach all the important modern ones.” 

**All, did you say?” inquired the Man 
of the Moon in a puzzled voice. “Then 
. do not the inhabitants of Earth have one 
general medium of intercommunication ?” 

“Of course not. That would be undig- 
nified. You just happen to arrive every 
time in a place where English is spoken. 
Each nation has its own language, which 
is quite different from that of any of the 
others, and each citizen above the lower 
classes must learn as many of these as he 
ean, as a part of his education. His 
mother-tongue he picks up, in a more or 
less mutilated condition, during his child- 
hood and early youth. The others we teach 
to him, charging according to the difficulty 
of the language selected.” 

“Then these languages 
learn ?” : 

“Certainly,” answered the Director, im- 
patiently. “It is the rarest exception that 
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any person learns to speak any one of them . 
with perfect accuracy. Real mastery of 
the language of any nation demands about 
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half a lifetime, preferably the first half. 
We teach the people enough to se along 
with. That is all that is expecte 

“But why, then, is not some one lan- 
guage selected for all to learn, in order 
that if ali of the student’s time is concen- 
trated upon. it, there may be some hope 
of its being really mastered?” 

“Impossible! No nation would submit 
to the choice of the language of another 
nation for international use. Don’t you 
see the economic and political advantage 
such an arrangement would give to the 
people whose mother-tongue should be 
chosen? ‘That could only be accomplished 
by force, and so far no one nation is strong 
enough to conquer all the others and make 
them learn and use its language and drop 
their own.” 

“T see. Well, why not construct a neu- 
tral language, one scientifically - built, 
musical to the ear, and very easy to ac- 
quire. Then: let everybody learn it. That 
would solve the difficulty.” 

“No, it would make no difference at all. 
There is such a language already, spoken 
by several thousand cranks in various 
parts of the Earth, but we do not care to 
have the facts generally known.” 

“Why, why not?” exclaimed the Man of 
the Moon. “I should think it would be 
well to cause this language to be taught 
in all the schools on earth. Think of the 
resultant economy of time, to say nothing 
of the convenience of it!” 

“Sh! What would become of all: the 
teachers of foreign languages! They 
would all be thrown. out of employment. 
And besides, if everybody on earth could 
understand everybody else, what an em- 
barrassing situation would exist! As ab- 
solute proof of the absurdity of your sug- 
gestion, anyway, let me tell you that our 
fathers and grandfathers got along with- 
out any such international language!” 
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NEW RELIGION AMONG THE WEST 


COAST INDIANS 


BY 


HE INDIAN as a part of our 
conglomerate nation is difficult 
to deal with. Not touching on 
the shameful past, when he was 

“licked into shape,” to the discredit of 
Americans as a nation and as nominal 
Christians, we must soon reckon with the 
Indian as a citizen; and surely it should 
behoove us to make him a desirable one. 
The Indian is capable of attaining the best 
of citizenship when it is based upon Chris- 
tianity, or the worst element without that 
basis. The results of the right kind of 
missionary work attest to this, as the 
works of Father Duncan at Metlatkahtla, 
the McBeth sisters among the Nez Perces, 
Father Wilbur with the Yakimas, Spauld- 
ing, Captain Smith, with the Oregon In- 
dians, and the Eells, father and sons, with 
Spokanes, and Puget Sound Indians, and 
other missionaries testify. Compare their 
results with the tribes who have never had 
Christian instruction and influences, and 
there can be only one choice as to the kind 
of citizens evolved. 

The Indians on the Pacific Coast have 
had but little missionary work done among 
them. At present in Washington there 
are only two Presbyterian missions, one 
Methodist and several Roman Catholic 
missions among the Indians. ‘The West- 
ern Christians are indifferent and negli- 
gent as to the salvation of these poor 
national wards, and leave them almost en- 
tirely to the vilest influences of degenerate 
white men. So the poor Indians have 
been defrauded not alone of land and 
earthly possessions, but of purity, charac- 
ter and immortality. But for this strange 
religiom, based upon Christianity and in- 
termixed with heathenism, they would 
have been left largely to degradation, 
drunkenness, immorality and possible ex- 
tinction. 

3 


SARAH ENDICOTT OBER 


[t is within thirty years that the Shaker 
religion started, having its inception with 
two Indians, John Slocum and _ wife, 
Twana Indians, living on the Big Skoo- 
kum, near Olympia. ‘They were ignorant, 
drunken and degraded. ‘They had some 
religious instruction in the mission of 
Rev. Myron Eells, but later joined a 
Catholic church. But they were not saved 
from their sins. When in November, 
1882, the man was sick unto death, he sent 
for an Indiam medicine man. His wife 
was distressed, and urged him to be faith- 
ful to the “white man’s God,” and the re- 
ligion they had professed, and not revert 
to heathenism again. But she could not 
prevail on him, and when the Medicine 
Man came, with tom-tom, rattles, bells 
and witch-charms, dancing, howling and 
performing incantations and hypnotic per- 
formances, the poor woman fled to the 
woods, there for three days and nights 
pouring out her soul in prayer to God for 
her husband’s salvation. ‘Then a vision 
of the Savior was vouchsafed her, comfort- 
ing, assuring and cleansing her from all 
sin. There came with it an ecstasy and 
a strange tremor, every nerve, muscle and 
limb shaken in a marvelous manner. This 
was the first inception of Shakerism, and 
from this the name is derived. 

The woman returned to her home, shak- 
ing, dancing, praising God. She found 
her husband to all appearance dead, and 
the Indians wailing over his body, await- 
ing her return before burial. When the 
Medicine Man saw her he fled in terror. 
The Indians assert with all reverence that 
“those in whom is the spirit of evil cannot 
stay in the presence of those im whom is 
God’s spirit.” The strange power came 
upen the seeming dead man, and he arose 
shaking, and praising God. He always as- 
serted that his soul had gone into God’s 
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presence, and there he realized his sinful 
and lost condition. That God had given 
him a new lease of life, entrusting to him 
a message to his people, that “Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, could save and 
keep from sin.” 

The subsequent life of John Slocum 
and that of his wife proved their sincerity. 
In all the remaining years they lived sober, 
righteous lives, devoted to preaching this 
new Gospel of Salvation to their people. 
The new religion spread like wild-fire, un- 
til at present it has its followers in nearly 
every tribe from California to Alaska, and 
has gone over the mountains to the Ya- 
kimas, Spokanes and other tribes. And 
everywhere these results are seen, that 
drunken, degraded, diseased and immoral 
Indians are utterly changed, regenerated, 
and in some tribes saved from extinction. 
Thirty years ago the death rate exceeded 
that of the births, but now the number of 
Indians is much greater than before. .— 

At first only the moral class of unedu- 
cated but intelligent Indians accepted 
this new religion, while the more super- 
gtitious and ignorant still clung to their 
old beliefs and practices, the Tomahno- 


wus, with their “witch doctors,” “medi- 
cine men,” their barbarous incantations, 
savage mutilations, and ceremonies. But 
wher: the paternal Government forbade 
the ancient religious rites, these turned to 
Shakerism, and undér its name continued 
the old practices. Now but few of these, 
however, are clinging to the old religion, 
but have come out into Shakerism. The 
Shakers have several different sects, some 
educated in Roman Catholicism, have 
many of the ceremonies and beliefs of that 
church. Others who have had Protestant 
training keep the evangelical beliefs in 
their new religion. Some few are still 
practicing the old ‘Tomahnowus under the 
cloak of Shakerism. 

John Slocum, making claims of super- 
natural powers, reigned supreme at first, 
establishing a churclr of which he was 
leader for many years. But there soon 
arose other leaders, who established 
churches and who were strong and forci- 
ble men. Big Bill, Mowitch Man, Mud 
Bay Louis and Big John were some of 
these. John Slocum lived for fourteen 
years free from sin and disease, and before 
his death he relegated his leadership to 
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Makah Klootchmen. 


Louis Yewalock, a good and powerful man. 
Slocum had a beautiful prayer, which is 
translated as follows: 

“Our God is in heaven. If we die He 
will take our life to heaven. Help us, O 
God, so that we shall not die. Wherever 
we are, help us not to die. Our Father, 
who is there, always have a good mind to 
us.” 

At the first in this religion as in all 
other new movements, there was wild 
fanaticism and all sorts of miracles were 
expected and claimed. There were surely 
the great miracles of salvation from sin 
and disease. but the Indians gave out 
prophecies of great calamities, an univer- 
sal deluge, the end of the world, ete. Some 
attempted to fly, or walk upon the water. 
But soon these wild fanaticisms ceased, 
and the new religion became more normal. 
It met with great opposition from the 
Government officials, missionaries, and 
white people, and every means was used to 
check, or to stamp it out. The leaders 
were imprisoned, persecuted, ridiculed, 
discouraged in every way, but nothing 
could obliterate their faith in their new- 
found Savior, or quench their zeal. When 
Big John was imprisoned, his followers 
stood about the jail, praying and expecting 
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to see the walls cast down and his release 
by a miracle. When they were disap- 
pointed, their faith never wavered, nor 
did their zeal cool. Big John once rode 
through the streets of Olympia with arms 
outstretched in shape of a cross, proclaim- 
ing himself to be the Christ. The ridi- 
cule he met with from both whites and 
Indians made him modify his claims to 
that of being a prophet. 

At first the new religion was a curious 
intermixture of the old heathen religion 
and Christianity, into the warp of ancient 
superstitions was interwoven the woof of 
Christianity, all intermixed with the wild 
phantasms of those to whom were vouch- 
safed visions. But Shakerism has gradu- 
ally eliminated much of the ancient super- 
stitions, and has been slowly evolving into 
a Christian religion. Each year it gains 
some new practice, some valuable precept 
from Christianity. Within a few years 
the Shakers have discovered baptism, and 
made it a part of their church doctrine. 
They have now their Bishop, Mud Bay 
Sam, a brother of the greatest of their 
leaders, Mud Bay Louis. They have their 
elders, of whom 1 have met two, strong, 
good men, from the Yakima tribe, Joe 
Riddle and Luke Teo. They take the New 
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Testament for their guide, though but few 
of them can read, for the younger educated 
- ones do not accept Shakerism, and for the 
_ greater part are without any religious be- 
lief. 

A Yakima Indian wrote me over a year 
ago of the coming of baptism to his tribe. 
He said: 

“Some Sound Shakers come to Yakima 
Shakers, and they have new God’s gift, 
they got baptism. But near all us Shak- 
ers, we get baptised. I glad to get bap- 
tism. I read in Holy Bible about Jesus 
get baptism, and I not know how it 
mean. Now I know that baptism mean 
bring me nearer to Jesus—mean my heart 
all clean like Jesus. I glad I get baptism 
—God’s gift.” 

This same Indian wrote me explaining 
in answer to my questions, what Shaker- 
ism was. His letter will give a terse and 
clear concept of the religion as now eel 
tised. 

“T used to think Shaker religion no 
good religion, but since I come Shaker, I 
find it true religion. Shaker religion has 
teaching same as other religions. It is 
God’s gift to poor ignorant Indians, that 
has no education. The Shaker religion 
teaches us to be for God in this world. 
Teaches us same as Jesus Christ teaches 
in New Testament. ‘Teaches us to same 
as vou teach, I think, from your letter. 
Teaches us to keep the ten Commands. 
God show me His great law that everybody 
follows when they become His children. 
God made my right hand to open Holy 
Bible, and made me read his great law. 
It is New Testament, Matthew, 22.37 to 
39 verses. A true Shaker is true follower 
of God’s teachings. Shaker religion 
teaches us to be true temperance, not only 
in public, but everywhere, for God sees 
everywhere. Shakers has no _ educated 
ministers, for some cannot read or write, 
but they has God’s teachings, which comes 
into their heart. We don’t go against any 
kind of teachings, because we know every 
church belongs to God, so if you happen 
to be where Shakers are, it would be good 
help to us if you give us what God’s gift 
you have.” 

By “God’s gift” they mean some mes- 
sage vouchsafed them when in prayer be- 
fore God. So few can read or have the 
Bible that they get their messages from 
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(zod directly. Some of the leaders remain 
in prayer before God for days, until they 
receive a “God’s gift.” Some of these 
messages are very beautiful, and all are 
helpful to godly living. 

The Shakers have a very simple but 
Christian creed. They believe in God, the 
Creator, and Heavenly Father, in Jesus 
Christ his Son, and the Savior of man- 
kind in the Holy Spirit who dwells in their 
hearts, and gives them the “‘God’s gifts.” 
They strongly enforce temperance and 
morality. ‘They seek divine healing, and 
will have no medicines or doctors. They 
believe in perfect cleanliness of body, 
dress and home. ‘They say that “God can- 
not live in a dirty house” (body.) They 
never begin a day without prayer, or go 
to their rest without it. They never eat 
a meal without asking a blessing. Some 
Indians are continually in prayer. Once 
I went in a canoe for three days on the 
Vancouver Islamd coast, and the Indian, a 
Shaker, who paddled the canoe, was con- 
tinually singing in a low tone, his face 
always peaceful and smiling. I said to 
him: “George, what are you so happy 
about? What are you singing ?” 

“T no can tell—I no have words,” he 
replied. “I talk with Jesus all time. He 
make me happy all time.” 

When we were caught in a maelstrom of 
angry waters, near where the Valencia 
was wrecked, and when we had barely kept 
afloat for hours, then cast on the rocky 
shore, I said to George: “Where would 
you have been now if we had not reached 
shore ?” 

“With Jesus—all time with Jesus,” he 
replied. “With Jesus alive—with Jesus 
when I die.” 

That Indian, one of the Nitinats on that 
horrible coast, was until recent years a 
barbarian. The Methodist Missionaries 
eame to his tribe when he was a young 
man, and he endeavored to find salvation 
in the “white man’s God,” but he could 
never be delivered from drunkenness and 
lust. Six years ago he was doomed, in 
the last stages of tuberculosis, one lung en- 
tirely gone, the other nearly so. He had 
severe hemorrhages, and was as weak as 
a baby. He felt the burden of his sins, as 
he told me: “My sins were like big moun- 
tain—heavy all time—no could get free.” 

He went to the United States, and at 


Shaker church and Indians, Jamestown. 
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Olympia met the Shakers. He found they 
preached a Savior able to save to the ut- 
termost. He went to them, asking to be 
saved from his sins. The leader told him 
that he must let his whole heart go out 
and take hold of God. That he must come 
to the Shaker meeting that night, and try 
to take hold of God. He came, and stood 
in the circle of worshipers, and tried to 
take hold of God. He said: “Long time I 
no could find God. Long time I no could 
stand—I weak as baby; but I let my whole 
heart go out to find God. I die if not find 
God. By and by God took hold of me. My 
hands go up—God took hold of me. [ 
not know any body—not know anything 
only God. By and by I see great bright 
One—Saghalie Tyee—Jesus Christ—He 
come down to me—He take all sins out of 
my bad heart—it like He take my flesh 
out of me—but I no care—sins all gone.” 

He never asked for healing, but it was 
given him, and to-day he is a strong, per- 
fectly healthy man. He was completely 
under the dominion of drink, tobacco and 
lust, but from that one experience he has 
been completely freed from them. His 
story was corroborated by the Coast Patrol, 
and by the missionary who both declare 
that he was in the last stages of consump- 
tion, and a very wicked man, when he went 
away, and that in six months he returned 
perfectly well and entirely free from his 
former vices. 

At first the Shakers “shook” for every- 
thing they desired, for fair weather, favor- 
able winds, for success in fishing or hunt- 
ing, for escape from danger or deliverance 
from trouble; to exorcise evil spirits, and 
cast out diseases, as well as for salvation 
from sin. But now their “shaking” is 
confined mostly to deliverance from sin, 


trouble and disease, their religion is be-- 


coming spiritualized. They for- 
merly “shook” for days, weeks even, until 
exhausted, but now wherever they can be 
controlled by Government the times of 
meetings are restricted to one .mid-week, 
and three Sunday services, and the, hours 
limited so they will not extend to mid- 
night. 


the Sabbath, doing no unnecessary work 
on that day. I was invited to attend a 


praver service at. Neah Bay, where there 
were over one hundred and fifty Indians; ' 


The Shakers are very strict in keeping 


about seventy being visitors from Vancou- 
ver Island and The Straits. I found the 
whole company gathered about a_ long 
table in a large house. The table was well 
set, with white cloth and napkins, and the 
food was of the best quality, and well 
cooked. But only the hot drinks had been 
prepared on Sunday, all the rest was 
cooked during the week. After the feast, 
all the company stood around the table for 
an hour and a half, and different ones 
prayed alternately. I could not then un- 
derstand Chinook, but the earnest fervor 
of the petitions, the reverent faces and 
complete devoutness of all the worshipers 
attested to their sincerity and devotion. In 
all that time not one except the smallest 
children relaxed from their attitude of de- 
votion, or opened their eyes. At the con- 
clusion of the prayer service, they sang 
several chants, and then danced about the 
table seven times, ringing their large hand 
bells. When the leader passed my chair, 
he gave me the Shaker salutation, both 
our hands meeting in form of a cross, and 
most of the Indians did the same. When 
all were seated, he came to me, and very 
cordially welcomed me, and asked me to 
give to the people whatever God’s gift I 
had. 

I asked him what I should tell the In- 

dians, as they already knew of the Savior, 
and His power to save to the uttermost, 
and as I had held several meetings with 
them. 
' “Oh, Miss Ober,” he said, earnestly, “we 
Indians are so afraid of death. When the 
ones we love best die, we are afraid of their 
spirits. Is there anything in your Bible 
that. will take away the fear of death ?” 

It was Easter Sunday, and I asked him 
if he knew of our dear Lord’s resurrection 
and victory over death. He said he had 
never heard of that. What better subject 
for an Easter sermon than the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord? So I told those poor, 
groping souls about the One who became 
“flesh and blood” that “through death he 
might destroy him that had the power of 
death} that is the devil, and deliver them 


.-wh9,,through the fear of death, were all 


their shee subject to bondage.” 

It is. reatest. joy to have hearers 
who are, not ospel-hardengd and to whom 
the “old, old story” is fresh and new. The 
‘wistful eagerness of those faces, the re- 
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Old Hall and wife, Clallam Indians. 
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sponsive understanding of those moistened 
eyes drew the words from me, and brought 
me a blessing even greater than the one I 
endeavored to impart. 

It was at Neah Bay I first had dealings 
with the Indians, and first learned of the 
Shakers. I was assisting the Presbyterian: 
missionary, Miss Helen Clark, and she, as 
well'as all other missionaries, ‘opposed and 
condemned Shakerism, and tried to check 
it and stamp it out. At first I took her 
belief as to its being a harmful religion, 
wild and fanatical, and a “devil worship,” 
and I felt that it must be broken up. But 
there were three sects of Shakers at Neah 
Bay, and the most of the four hundred 
Makah Indians were Shakers, while but 
few attended the Mission. 

One day one of the leaders met me and 
asked me to come to his meeting om Sun- 
day, and tell his people about the “Bible 
Jesus.” 

“T will come gladly, Mr. Kallappa,” I 
replied, “but will you not tell me what you 
know ahout Jesus; then I can tell your 
people what I know of Him.” 

‘““T poor, ignorant Indian,” he said, “but 
Jesus take away my bad heart. Jesus live 
in me all time, but I not know much about 
Bible Jesus.” 

His experience, to my surprise, was as 
good a confession of faith and expression 
of regeneration as I had ever heard. I 
wil] try to give it in his own words. 

“One time I bad—drunk—steal—lie— 
no like work—dirty bad (meaning im- 
moral.) I go white man’s church—hear 
about white man’s God—I say He no good 
for Indian—He not keep white man good. 
I go to Shaker church—I say—that fool 
religion—no good. But God speak to 

me—I no like hear God speak. I go way 
—git drunk—no like hear God speak—l 
sleep—all drunk. Then Jesus Christ come 
down to me—down from sky—look at me 
—I no can look—all bright—like sun. But 


Jesus Christ look down in my bad heart— - 


and love my bad heart clean.” 

The man’s reverent face and voice, lis 
peaceful look, testified to his sincerity. 
And his life was a better witness; every- 
one gave the same testimony: he was for- 
merly a drunken, worthless Indian, but 
after that one experience he had become a 
sober, godly, industrious man, and for 
fourteen years his daily life had been above 


reproach. I was surprised and touched, 
and as I went to that little band of Shak- 
ers and told them of the Bible Jesus, I 
found their lives so Christ-like that I felt 
the hand of God was in that religion, and 
that only His power could so change and 
keep them from sin. So I began to study 
and investigate, and God has led me very 
wonderfully among the coast tribes from 
the northern part of the dreadful west 
coast of Vancouver Island to the Colum- 
bia river. Everywhere I have found the 
same results; wherever the Shaker relig- 
ion has penetrated, in regenerated lives, 
and clean, godly people. I have attended 
two large Shaker conventions, one on the 
Straits of San Juan de Fuca, and the 
other among the Cowhichans on Vancou- 
ver Island. At both I saw several hun- 
dreds of Indians gathered for religious 
services, and holding their meetings day 
and night, and truly felt that the Holy 
Spirit was in their midst. At Jamestown, 
where in former years the Clallams were 
notorious for their drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, I found a village that was now 
noted for its sobriety and righteous living. 
It was as delightful to be with men and 
women who were continually engaged in 
praver as it used to be to attend the 
Northfield Conferences. 

I have given the Christian side of 
Shakerism, but I wish to tell of the ele- 
ments that are still retained from the 
Tomahnouwus, and also of the hypnotic 
element. The Indians are past masters of 
hypnotism, and there is much of. that 
strange power im Shakerism. They have 
their prayer services where there is only 
prayer and singing, where men and women 
stand for sometimes five or six hours in 
devotional exercises. They wear long, 
full white robes, bound about the neck with , 
blne ribbon. that forms a cross on_ the 
breast. At Jamestown both men and wo- 
men were clothed in spotless white when 
not wearing the robes. In their prayer 
services any one prays upon whom the 
spirit comes. 

Their evening service consists of a 
dance, such as was common in the old 
forms of worship. One Indian said to 
me, “We Indians always played before our 
God; we thought that was the true way 
to worship. It tells in Holy Bible about 
David dancing before God. Is it any 
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wrong for us to dance before Him ?” 

The Shakers have generally a_ good, 
though plain, wooden church to worship 
in. ‘The room is very bare, and there are 
only seats in the rear. At the front of 
the church is a kind of altar, generally a 
table covered with a white cotton cloth. 
On this is a wooden cross, painted white, 
and on its top and ends are three lighted 
candles. Sometimes there is a large arch 
over all, with lighted candles upon it. The 
worshipers are in ranks, the men on one 
side, the women on the other. All face 
the cross, and the service begins with a 
chant. One of their chants is as follows: 

“Kwass tsnakmahs tse tah nah tsohn 
tos pray klo mahs tse sta.” 

Another that an Indian gave me the 
translation for was: “Our God is good. 
We love our God. Our Jesus saves .us. 
We will not die if our Jesus saves us. We 
thank you, O Jesus, for saving us from 
sin.” 


beautiful. There is none.of the dancing, 
or but little of the bell-ringing.. There is 
a kind of intoning in which all join be- 
tween the prayers... Different ones pray, 
as they have “God’s gift.” It is. at these 
services that the most spirituality and 
Christianity are shown. 

The usual evening service is the Shaker 
dance. ‘This: resembles the dance of that 
nearly extinct sect, the Shakers of New 
England, but this Indian Shaker religion 
has no connection with that sect. The 
worshipers form in ranks, the men on one 
side, the women on the other, facing the 
cross. All join first in a chant, and large 


silver hand bells are rung rhythmically.. 


The leader starts off in a peculiar jog-trot 
of a dance, singing, “‘hi, hi, hi, hoi, hi, hi, 
hi!” All join in, and in turn follow him, 
each one turning about three times, first. 
This motion is repeated when passing the 
cross. Soon the dancers form a large cir- 
cle, and if there are any who seek salva- 
tion from sin or disease they are standing 
or sitting in the center. The rhythmic 
clang of bells, the wild singing, the regu- 
lar thud of heavy feet grows faster and 
faster, wilder and wilder, as the ardor of 
the worshipers increases. 

With upturned introspective faces, 
closed eyes, clasped hands, all seem oblivi- 
ous to any outward thing, but somehow 


Some of the prayer services are very. 


keep perfect step and time, avoiding all 
obstacles. ‘They begin to gesticulate, and 
to me, every motion is full of meaning, 
and seldom devoid of grace. Some extend 
their arms, with waving motions, as if 
swimming through seas of ecstasy; others 


reach upwards, their hands outspread as 


if te grasp some occult power ; some stroke 
and brush their bodies, ending each move- 
ment with an outward, downward fling, 
as if removing accumulations of sins; 
some with intent, absorbed countenances, 
im attitudes of petition, are lost in deyo- 
tion. ‘These all seem to me the outward 
expressions of groping souls—the instinct- 
ive yearnings of poor, benighted humanity 
for divine revelations. 

The scene baffles description. More and 
more violent grows the dance, the noise, 
the we figures. ‘T'wirling like der- 
vishes, “weaving in and out of the circle, 
they dance. Old Kiootchmen foot and jig 
as lightly as the young girls at their side, 
though fat, unwieldly and shapeless. 
Rough, sin-scarred men are transfigured, 
their faces shining with some mysterious 
inward power, their gnarled hands out- 
stretched as if to take hold of the. very 
God Himself. Young men and women 
lithely spring and dance, totaily oblivious 
to sense or sex, completely dominated by 
that strange ecstasy. Suddenly the “shak- 
ing” comes upon some one, every nerve, 
muscle and limb shaken im a manner im- 
possible to describe. Sometimes it comes 
upon. several, or it might be'that it is with- 
held from all. The Indians assert that it 
cannot be produced by their own volition, 
neither can it be stopped at will. Thev 
claim it is an answer to prayer, and is 
the power of God, coming into their lives. 
They say that only when that comes upon 
one is sin and disease taken away. 

I attended a large convention at James- 
town on the Straits of San Juam de Fuca. 
There were religious services held for five 
days, and nearly all of each day and night. 
These Indians, the Clallams, are not un- 
der Government restrictions, having 
bought their own land and owning the 
whole village. They are far advanced in 
civilization, and during the past twenty- 
five years have developed from a drunken, 
dissolute tribe into sober, industrious, 
clean-lived people. There are some fine 
men and women among them, of unusual- 
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A NEW RELIGION AMONG THE WEST COAST INDIANS 


ly tall stature and physique. ‘There were 
about one hundred visiting Indians. 

At one of the meetings two men pre- 
sented themselves for membership’ in the 
Shaker church. One was an old man, no- 
torious for his dissipated life, and guilty 
of murder in his youth. Now he came a 
humble penitent, seeking God’s forgive- 


ness. ‘Io my surprise the power came upon’ 


him early in the services, and it was mar- 
velous to see the traces of wickedness and 
dissipation effaced from his wrinkled 
countenance, and to see him transformed 
—his face beaming with peace and hap- 
piness. 

The other was a young man, a mere 
boy, tall, stalwart, with one of the finest 
and most intelligent faces 1 ever saw 
among the Indians. His parents were 
Shakers, and had brought him up care- 
fully, and he knew nothing of the wick- 
edness of the outer world. He could not 
“get the shake,” though he stood in the 
circle all that night until nearly morn- 
ing. He seemed much distressed, and 
feared that God was displeased with him. 
The next night another attempt was made, 
_ and the leader, William Hall, a fine, in- 
telligent man, talked to him so lovingly 
and forcibly that I could scarcely keep 
back the tears. 

“Daniel, my son!” he said (the young 
man. was not related to him, but Mr. Hall 
loves all of his tribe as if they were his 
children). “Daniel, my son, I love you as 
my own heart. Your father and mother 
are both dear to me, and it is all my 
heart’s desire for you to find God. I am 
glad you seek after God before you go into 
sin. Now there must be something in 
your heart that is not right before God. 
Look into your heart—see what is keeping 
God out. Oh, Daniel, my son, if I could 
take hold of God for you, how glad I 
would be! But no one ‘can take hold of 
God for you. Let your whole heart go out 
and take hold of God.” 

He bégged and pleaded with the boy to 
concentrate every effort on God—to take 
no notice or thought on what went on 
around him—to be utterly alone with God. 
The boy listened with a pitiful, eager face, 
and evidently concentrated all his whole 
being upon the thought of God. He as- 
sumed an attitude of petition, with hands 
clasped, eyes closed, head upturned. He 
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stood in that attitude from eight o’clock 
that evening to half-past three the next 
morning. 

I never before witnessed such intensity 
of emotion as was expressed by those 
Shakers that night, or such strange cere- 
monies. Every one of that large gather- 
ing did all in their power to bring the 
“shake” upon the boy. Here is where the 
hypnotism comes in. They clustered 
about him, dancing frantically, ringing 
many bells close to his head, making hyp- 
notic passes over him, stroking, rubbing, 
whirling him round and round, but he 
never moved an eye-lash, or flinched. I 
saw women whirling round and round him 
for over an hour, until I could scarcely 
distinguish their separate figures, so rapid 
were their dizzy evolutions. Then they 
whirled him about with them, till severally 
they fell out, exhausted, and only one was 
left, a small woman. whose head did not 
reach the boy’s shoulder. How she did it 
I cannot tell, but she whirled that stiff, 
motionless body round and round, and all 
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over the room, and he never moved even 
his feet. ‘They passed so close to me I 

could see them clearly, and the boy was 

like a wooden statue, without sign of life 

or motion. Finally both fell to the floor, 

' the boy’s head striking with an awful 
crash. 

The woman soon _ resuscitated, 
but the boy lay without life or motion, in 
the very same attitude that he had taken 
at the beginning. For an hour the Shak- 
ers continued their performances, until at 
4 a. m. I left. But the next morning, 
when I[ went to the first meeting, there 
was Daniel, as lively as a cricket, dancing 
away, and full of happiness, for he had 
“got the shake.” 

I cannot explain these things, but this 
I know, that only the power of God can 
take sin and sickness out of human lives. 
Only His power can regenerate lives and 
keep them from sin. I know there is both 
hypnotism and heathen forms of worship 
in Shakerism, but there is far more of 
God in it, and the very core of Christian 
belief and experimental salvation. My 
motive for investigating and _ studying 
Shakerism is to endeavor to discover some 
means whereby it can be purged from what 
is not of God, and brought into a real 
Christianity. 

This movement cannot be ignored, op- 
posed or exterminated. It must be met, 
faced, and some means found by which to 
deal with it. If they can be met in just 
the right way, with Christian sympathy 
(not sentimentality), with kind, reason- 
able treatment, I believe the whole of the 
Shakers can be won for Christ and for our 
nation. What would it mean for such a 
large number of people who are delivered 
from drunkenness, immorality and other 


vices to become the nucleus of an Indian _ 


element of our nation? Would it not be 
worth striving for? 

I firmly believe that because we, as the 
ehurech of Christ, have been so negligent 
(to use the least libelous word) of these 
poor souls—because we have not given 
them the Gospel, or righteous influences— 
that God Himself came to them, and as 
He came to Paul He revealed to them a 
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Savior who could save to the uttermost. 
And He came im a way they could com- 
prehend, through their old forms of re- 
ligious belief. It is not possible for a 
race to give up instantly and entirely 
their religion, that has been instilled into 
their very being through generations of 
ardent worshipers, and to accept another 
religion radically different, and often be- 
yond their comprehension. ‘The young 
may be carefully trained, and educated, 
and may eventually accept a new religion, 
but the older ones, bewildered, supersti- 
tious, ignorant and incapable of compre- 
hension, still will cling to their familiar 
beliefs and modes of worship. This is 
the case with the Indians. ‘They need 
time and faithful teachings to bring them 
into rea] Christianity. We cannot force a 
religion upon them, or force them into a 
religion. We cannot eradicate and sup- 
plant in a generation the effects of ages 
of worship. So as we blundered, God 
took up the work, and through gradual in- 
sinuations, He is bringing these Indians 
into a knowledge of His Son, Jesus Christ. 
Even now they put us to shame by the 
way in which they accept salvation, and 
give up their lives to the power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

And I firmly believe that because we, as 
a nominal Christian nation; have so 
cheated, defrauded and neglected these 
Indians, because we have tacitly left them 
to be the prey of degenerate and vile white 
men—because we have allowed them to be 
polluted, their very souls destroyed—-and 
the whole race threatened with extinction 
because we are guilty of all this 
—God Himself has taken a hand in this 
matter—He is saving and delivering these 
Indians in spite of all that man _ has 
wrought, and still attempts to work among 
them. 

Is it not time that simple justice should 
be'done the Indians? Is it not time that 
we should endeavor to efface the record 
of criminal negligence (to use the least 
libelous word), and attempt to help these 
helpless wards of our nation to become 
citizens that are an honor, not a detri- 
ment ? 
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THE RIGHT TO DO WRONG 


BY AUSTIN 


HE PROBLEM of personal lib- 

erty is puzzling, involving the 

question of whether one may, 

without restraint, do what the 
majority think wrong. Liberty often 
brings injury to others. The freedom of 
the individual must be modified by the 
needs of society. That we differ on prohi- 
bitions does not imply that none may be 
imposed. While one should be free to do 
what he pleases if he does not injure his 
fellows, our conduct affects others, and 
their welfare limits our rights. 

To pregerve society and promote its 
well-being we should acquiesce in the 
limitation of liberty as well as enjoy it 
where harmless. ‘The ideal of government 
is the greatest liberty possible. When in- 
terfered with least, one is most happy. But 
we act as a whole, and none may not do 
what all suffer by; and how to act as many 
and still keep our individuality, including 
our tastes, is a problem. 

There is a clash between the require- 
ments of the individual and those of 
society. Each wants what would limit the 
functions of the other. Society would 
have every man work as one of a great 
number, while that one would otherwise be 
left free to work as an individual. The 

roper amount of limitation is a problem 
of politics—the greatest liberty and the 
greatest efficiency of the whole. When 
the liberty of the individual interferes 
with that of society, or the liberty of so- 
ciety with that of the individual, there is 
irritation, and either man or society must 
surrender something. The virtues are 
mostly social, and look to the regulation of 
men in combination. We allow none to 
kill, steal, slander or otherwise injure, 
and we place corresponding restrictions on 
all, the observance of which regulations 
constitute morality. 

All demand such morality, and so make 
society impose restraint on the individual. 
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But what is of doubtful injury we should 
eliminate from the restrictions. We want 
no more regulations than are required, 
even to promote virtue; and there is a 
wide difference between the liberals and 
others on the function of Government and 
on the rights of the individual. Some 
would have great restraint, while others 
would impose scarcely any. The proper 
amount of regulation is the end sought. 
For this, man must be limited in liberty 
and be free where limitation is avoidable. 
There are several subjects on which is- 
sues have been formed, involving personal 
liberty in politics as well as in society. 
Liberty has lately been enlarged. More is 
found possible than the ancient world sup- 
posed, and on more subjects. Some re- 
straints formerly universal are now dis- 
carded. ‘There still remains, however, a 
residuum of limitations which the sociolo- 
gist thinks one of his chief problems. 
One such restraint involves the sale of 
intoxicants, which, though intended to be 
harmless, is injurious. Intemperance is 
the greatest evil that afflicts the race, ex- 
cept war. Every family has a_ sorrow 


.founded on it, and all who indulge in 


strong drinks suffer serious results. How- 
ever man may intend to use these properly, 
he is liable to abuse them. While they are 
sold, countless drunkards are made and 
families ruined. Not only the drinker, 
but his wife and children are injured. 
Others suffer as much as the guilty, and 
while the sale of intoxicants makes drunk- 
ards, their use in a social way creates cus- 
toms of drink. So the manufacturer and 
seller are responsible for man’s chief 
calamity. 

The most common weapon of those.who 
try to curb intemperance is prohibition. 
They would forbid the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicants. They make no dis- 
tinction between their use and their abuse, 
or between their good and their bad effects. 
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They would surrender the advantages to 
extirpate the evil. Even drinkers would 
often give up their cups for the sake of 
others. 

Prohibitionists claim that the Govern- 
ment should not license an evil. The 
whole people, they think, are made respon- 
sible for drunkenness if they authorize 
men to produce it or do a business from 
which it’ musi follow. 

They have, however, a hard task to es- 
tablish a clear-cut issue on intoxicants. 
They cannot make it a moral question as 
they could slavery or polygamy, which 
were never right. They must admit that 
liquor has good uses, that it can be em- 
ployed in the arts and in cookery to ad- 
vantage; that people can drink without 
excess, and that there are many kinds of 
liquors shading off from whisky to cider, 
some of which are not intoxicating, or but 
slightly so. They are met with the fact 
that some of our citizens are from wine 
drinking and beer drinking countries, who 
are little given to excess, although they 
use stimulants. In short, they cannot 
show that it is always wrong to drink in- 
toxicants, or that these may not be used 
where harmless. So prohibition cannot 
easily be made an issue, and the number 
of prohibitionists is small, so that they 
seldom carry a general election. 

Some temperance men favor other forms 
of restricting the evil. ‘Thousands feel 
that they have as much right to carry on a 
trade in liquor as in lumber, and that if 
some abuse the use of alcoholic drinks, 
others, who use them properly, should not 
be deprived of them. They hold that one 
class should not be made responsible for 
another, that personal liberty is interfered 
with in prohibiting the business, and that 
liberty is worth more than sobriety. ‘They 
say, moreover, that if we allow interfer- 
ence with personal liberty in this matter, 
we break down the principle and admit 
interference in other matters. 

A large business is done in intoxicants ; 
and those who carry on this business point 
to the many who are employed by it and 
to the vast increase made thereby in our 
products. They claim that we shall be 
rendered poorer by destroying the business, 
and that our corn cannot be utilized so 
advantageously as for the manufacture of 
whisky. Scarcely any industry is so re- 
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munerative as the making of beer and 
wine. ‘The vineyards of California and 
of other sections will be immensely less 
valuable if prohibition is enforced. 

To these arguments the prohibitionists 
can reply that the greater the business the 
greater the evil; that we should not en- 
gage in what destroys our citizens; and 
that the Government should not force us 
as a body to participate in this evil by 
legally permitting it. 

Many temperance advocates want high 
license as a better curb than prohibition. 
They insist on permitting the sale of 
liquor when it may be done without harm. 
Though liable to abuse, it is not necessar- 
ily so; and they would not restrain so 
many from such a lucrative traffic. Much 
revenue is derived from it, and they would 
tax the business to pay for the evil it en- 
tails. If it makes criminals it pays for 
our police and jails. Its abolition would 
reduce the revenue and impose on all 
greater burdens of taxation. High license, 


limits the saloons and enables the 


authorities to regulate them. 

Other remedies are proposed for drun- 
kenness, so that the friends of temperance 
are divided on the remedies. While pro- 
hibitionists regard their measure as a mat- 
ter of principle, in which there can be 
no compromise, and will have prohibition 
or nothing, others see no moral question 
involved, and favor high license or moral 
suasion as more practical. Others still 
think all measures useless, and take no 
part in restraining the business. The 
forces of temperance cannot work  to- 
gether, and so they accomplish little as a 
whole. 

Thus we are in the predicament of op- 
posing to a great evil the sacrifice of per- 
sonal liberty. ‘The question is, Have a 
portion of our citizens the right to do 
wrong? and may they conduct a business 
which necessarily or virtually entails a 
great evil? It is a question of liberty or 
injury. Shall our people be free, or shall 
they be restrained for the good of others ? 
That is, shall we limit our liberty or limit 
an evil? 

The laws of society, as we have seen, re- 
quire a limit to personal liberty. The ad- 
vocates of the right to sell intoxicants can- 
not maintain the proposition that man 
should be left entirely free. There are 
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limitations of many kinds, and the ques- 
tion of permitting this business involves 
that of granting a special privilege. Shall 
liquor be unrestrained while all other in- 
terests are restrained? May we asa 
whole provide against the destruction of 
men in business? Fast driving, improper 
building, unhealthful homes and danger- 
ous sidewalks are all prohibited in re- 
straint of liberty. Shall we exempt in- 
toxicants from such regulation when they 
are more dangerous than all others com- 
hined? If many are inclined to intem- 
perance are we justified in trying to save 
them? ‘The temperance question is not 
all one-sided. 

The liquor dealers are now violating 
some laws in asserting their right to carry 
on the trade. In Chicago they openly dis- 
regard the statutes and definitely carry on 
their business on Sunday. Nor can the 
authorities effect a conviction for such of- 
fense. ‘The people do not want severe re- 
strictions on saloon keepers, and it is not 
as easy to enforce a law as to make it. 
Elsewhere temperance laws are ignored. 
Liquor is sold in prohibition territory, 
and sold secretly where open saloons are 
prohibited. We are in danger of foment- 
ing anarchy or a disregard of our laws if 
we are extreme. 

Not only in the sale of strong drink, 
but in that of other intoxicants, as co- 
caine and absinthe, is business carried on 
to the injury of the people. These articles 
have little use but for intoxication. So 
thousands are engaged in the business of 
harming others, and claim they have a 
right to be so engaged. The people, they 
say, should be left to care for themselves, 
and these dealers should be free to destroy 
them if they can. The fact that evil re- 
sults necessarily from the business is not 
thought ground enough for prohibiting 
the business. Wickedness has rights which 
Government must respect, including the 
right to kill and make diseases. Should 
the people be left to protect themselves; 
or mav the Government protect them as 
they do against impure foods? Some 
think that personal liberty should be guar- 
anteed to the extent of trading in what- 
ever one chooses, and that if it injures 
others, the others need not patronize it. 
Men wart the right to injure any who are 
willing to be injured, or at least to work 


on them when they may possibly eseape 
the injury. Some dealers in these drugs 
defy the law; and it is a question not only 
of harming ‘traffic but of enforcing the 
laws. ‘They assert their personal liberty 
notwithstanding the evil inflicted, and 
notwithstanding the statutes on the sub- 
ject, demanding the right of one class to 
harm another as part of personal liberty. 

Another subject on which the issue of 
personal liberty is raised as against the 
welfare of the whole is gambling. This is 
a means of getting one’s money without an 
equivalent, or of getting it by accident. 
It departs from the usual way of earnin 
money, and induces bad expectations ond 
habits. Injuring the whole people, it 
raises the question whether the State may 
take means to prevent it. The gamblers 
insist om personal liberty, while others in- 
sist on limitations of such liberty for the 
good of the whole. The former claim the 
right to take another’s means in this way, 
if the other takes the chance of obtaining 
the gambler’s in return. The fact that 
the practice is demoralizing is not conaid- 
ered. If one loses his money he does 30 
willingly; and the gambler demands the 
right to take this chance. Its prohibition 
is thought to interfere with an important 
right. He wants men wholly free; and if 
some suffer, it is from the exercise of 
freedom. Those who defend gambling 
maintain that the people should be allowed 
to do as they please since they do not affect 
others; for no one is injured by gambling 
but by his consent. He feels that the 
chance of getting a great amount by risk- 
ing a less is worth more than the smaller 
amount. ‘The gambler should not have 
the custody of others, or be held respon- 
sible for their losses. He wants the right 
to do wrong. The liberty of the wrong- 
doer is thought more valuable than the 
safety of the victim. 

So many would have no laws against 
racing or any form of betting. They 
champion personal liberty—the liberty to 
do wrong if necessary, at least when none 
are injured but those who willingly par- 
ticipate. The gambler does not demand the 
right to injure any who do not try to in- 
jure him. May private warfare be con- 
ducted for gain; or should all be protected 
against the loss of their property except 
in trade? 


owe 
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Gambling is thought to stimulate busi- 
ness and bring money to a city or State. 
Horse races fill the hotels and cars, and 
cause money to circulate. There is an air 
of prosperity about gambling towns; and 
in frontier places the practice is general. 


Men take much pleasure in it, which more 


than offsets the losses they suffer. Occa- 
sionally one is made poor, and even com- 
mits suicide because of his losses, as at 
Monte Carlo; but generally the victims are 
as anxious to promote gambling as the 
gamblers. The question is, has one a right 
to make money by injuring the people, or 
may he increase his fortune by the deple- 
tion of another’s ? 

On the board of trade, stock exchange 
and other marts of business there is a 
large element of gambling. Where grain 
or stocks are not delivered, and one buys 
merely the chance of making money if the 
market advances, it is pure gambling; al- 
though there may be a bona fide purchase 
of merchandise which may increase in 
value like other things. This is not gam- 
bling, but legitimate trade. All business 
has an element of uncertainty in the rise 
and fall of prices. The States usually 
make gambling contracts void; while ac- 
tual trading is upheld, although a risk is 
taken on the rise or fall of goods. 

The fact that some are more liable to 
lose than others is merely a matter of 
financial ability, and there is no way of 
equalizing men’s capacity for trade. Some 
get rich and others poor by any kind of 
business, and it is a question whether one 
has the right to take advantage of weak- 
mess to make himself rich while his cus- 
tomer is rendered poor and deprived of 
even the necessities of life. Some have 
hundreds of millions and others but five 
dollars. The right of the wealthy to op- 
mress by accumulating: large sums has sel- 
dom been disputed, although a common 
form of actual oppression. More suffer 
than are benefited by great fortunes. 
Should the Government interfere to ren- 
der the people more nearly equal? Shall 
‘some have liberty to get all they can and 
‘compel others to lose all they have? The 
‘greater power of one class enables them to 
‘destroy the rights of others. It is done 


‘with the consent of those who are made 
‘poor: but this fact does not make the con- 
duct of the rich less injurious. In allowing 
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men to become as rich as possible, and to 
keep their riches, society enables one class 
to exploit another. Should this power be 
limited? is the question. May a class will- 
fully injure another class? The dealings 
of the rich make poverty as well as the 
Cealings of the saloon-keeper. One takes 
advantage of weakness, and the other of 
vice. Those who have the power of accu- 
mulation have some obligation to protect 
the interests of the poor, or of those who 
have not such power; and the people as a 
whole, by their Government, have a right, 
and are bound, to protect all against great 
wealth, especially when such wealth is got 
by unfair means or by a discrimination be- 
tween classes. We foster injustice by pro- 
tecting certain industries, commerce and 
other forms of business. Some are more 
apt than others to see the chances in such 
conditions; and the fact that they can do 
as they please is no justification of their 
doing so. They demand liberty and exer- 
cise it, with the resuit that many suffer. 
Liberty may be too great, and the proper 
limitation is needed. 

As to the social evil there is a decided 
clash betweem the moral forces represent- 
ing the interests of the whole and the of- 
fenders who claim personal liberty. Many 
would have the pleasures of licentiousness 
notwithstanding the sacrifice of others. 
While indulgence is thought wrong by all, 
many think it is not the province of Gov- 
ernment to forbid it: They indulge re- 
gardless of consequences ; and they want to 
oe free to follow their inclinations. How- 
ever injurious it is to others, a class find 
the vice necessary to their greatest happi- 
ness. They are willing to observe secrecy 
as far as possible: but if there are laws, 
they want the right to violate them with 
impunity. They are willing to venture on 
indulgence and take their own chances of 
escaping social and civil penalties. Should 
the greatest happiness of men be limited? — 
Some think the happiness of the offender 
worth more than the protection which the 
law can throw around the victim. A few 
only are sacrificed for the pleasure of the 
many. ‘The professionals are willing vic- 
tims, anxious to ply their trade: and when 
so many are willing to gratify the opposite 
sex, should they be restrained? There is 
here a demand for personal liberty to carry 
on a vice. 


‘ 
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It is claimed that the social evil should 
lieensed—that thereby the indulgence 
in vice is more limited than by laws against 
it. May we as a State consent to an evil, 
and even, to a violation of the laws, to 
effect good? By licensing the evil it can 
be confined to certain localities. and to a 
limited number of professional _ prosti- 
tutes; whereas otherwise it may extend 
over the whole community and to all parts 
of a city. The question arises whether the 
State may be a party to the offense. It is 
thought they condone it, and even promote 
it. when they license it. 

This raises the genera] question again 
whether the State may license a crime or 
the violation of its own laws. It cannot 
always enforce stringent laws; and may it 
measurably succeed by allowing violations 
of them? 

Should we provide in our State laws 
for their neglect and get money out of 
people for violations within certain limits? 
In other words, has the State a right to 
connive at wrong-doing, and the people a 
right to do wrong? 

Limiting crime to certain localities is 
legislating with reference to part of our 
people—protecting the respectable or 
wealthy portions of a city, and providing 
for vice in other portions. The people are 
thus divided, so that legislation is differ- 


ent for different classes. Have the crimi- 
nals a right to indulge themselves against 
some citizens and not against others? and 
should they be allowed to commit their 
crimes anywhere? The wrong-doers want 
sections set aside for vice, and want the 
right to engage in it recognized as per- 
sonal liberty. 

So the prohibition of obscenity and all 
restraints on the press exhibit a conflict be- 
tween morality and liberty; also the regu- 
lation of the nude in art and immoral thea- 
tres and dance halls. Many believe that 
some impropriety can be indulged without 
serious results, and they want liberty for 
that. Others want prize-fights and similar 
cruel sports. They demand the right to 
batter their fellows without interference, 
since the victims consent to be battered, 
hoping to batter in turn. The right of 
taking this risk is insisted om. And so 
with the right to sell drugs and food with- 
out limitation, leaving the people to pro- 
tect themselves instead of making the offi- 
cials do it. 

There is thus a great conflict between 
morality and personal liberty. While 
many still persist in opposing restraint 
notwithstanding some evil, liberty is 
everywhere limited in practice, and the 
only question is, how far it may be done 
to advantage. 
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BY LUCIA E. SMITH 


Of flowers, a matchless one! 
Nurtured by fog and sun, 
Thou hast in silken fold 
Mingled the red and gold 

Of skies, when suns belate, 
Drop through the Golden Gate. 
Hearted with Spanish flame, 
Passion of Gold thy name. 
Cling to the foothills’ side, 
Strong in thy beauteous pride; 
When passion is no more 


Seek then some other shore. 


TAGE COACH travelers in cer- 
tain parts of the West are inclined 
to indulge in the common witti- 
cism of calling the barren washes, 

or dreary deserts, across which they travel 

“Rattlesnake Farms” oor “Gopher 

Ranches.” ‘The joke still applies to a 

vast area of unproductive land, support- 

ing only the poisonous reptile or the wily 
gepher. Yet each year the swift currents 
of Yankee ingenuity and scientific utili- 
zation of unvalued resources are cutting 


waste places, adding them to the produc- 
tive area of our country. 

Irrigation is bringing into life the dor- 
mant potential possibilities of the Desert ; 
drainage and the construction of great 
systems of levees are reclaiming the swamp 
and tule lands, whose only products have 


away and diminishing the banks of these. 


UTILIZING WASTE WATER WASHES 


BY ARTHUR L. DAHL 


been pestilence and mosquitoes. Where 
water is neither available nor burdensome, 
lands are being trained to produce crops 
by improved methods of cultivation and 
the husbanding of ewery available drop of 
moisture. And now, out in California, 
the land of golden fruit and shining metal, 
even the waste washes of the river beds are 
being used for commercial purposes, and, 
im. many instances, reclaimed for horti- 
culture. It is an interesting fact, too, 
that the redemption of these lands is being 
accomplished by the very forces which, to 
a large extent, produced them. Mining 
methods largely caused them, and mining 
methods now make their reclamation pos- 
sible. To understand this fully, we must 
take a retrospective view of the history of 
Western mining. 

The romance of gold mining has always 


Waste River. 
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Steam shovel used in handling dredge tailings. 


been an interesting story. The pauper of 
yesterday has often become the prince of 
to-day, and, like the fever for gambling 
which enters some men’s souls, the quest 
of the shining nuggets has been to many 
adventurous prospectors as alluring as was 
the quest of the Golden Fleece in the days 
of Jason and his Argonauts. ‘The miners 
of *49, the Argonauts of our age, were the 
pioneers in the development of the re- 
sources of the Golden State. Tiring of 
digging the gold from the Mother Lode, 
they turned their attention to the produc- 
tion of golden harvests from the soil and 
even in the artificial construction of the 
State’s metropolis, mining has played a 
leading role. ‘The vast fortunes derived 
from the famous old Comstock mines were 
used largely in the building of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Lode mining is practiced to-day along 
practically the same lines as of old. Hy- 
draulic mining, while always effective im 
producing gold, has almost been abandoned 
because of the damage done to lands over 
which the resultant debris was strewn. The 
early era of hydraulic mining in Califor- 
nia, while it preduced untold wealth, 


brought to the valleys of the Sacramento 
an enormous deposit of silt and gravel, 


which filled the beds of the streams and 
caused them to overflow their banks in 
seasons of heavy rains. Most of this de- 
posit was worthless, yet the grains of gold 
now being mined by the dredging 
machines were deposited along the river 
courses by the old hydraulic process. 

Placer mining has passed through many 
successive steps, beginning with the pan 
and following with rocker, the long-tom, 
the sluice-box, the ground sluice, drift 
mining, the monitor, the hydraulic eleva- 
tor and lastly the dredging machine. 

The dredger has not supplanted, but 
rather supplemented the earlier forms of 
mining. With its use, land containing 
values so low as to be shunned by placer 
prospectors, will return tidy dividends 
to dredge operators, and it is the only suc- 
cessful method evolved for recovering gold 
below the water level. 

The pioneer dredging operator in the 
American field was W. P. Hammon, famil- 
iarly known as the “Dredging King,” 
account of his close identification with 
that industry. It has been less than a 
dozen years since he built the first suc- 
cessful dredger in the Oroville field, but 
since that time more than sixty-five dredg- 
ing machines, each costing from $75,000 
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to over $200,000 have been constructed 
and placed in operation in the principal 
California fields on the American, Yuba 
and Feather rivers. 

Many owners of “Rattle Snake Farms” 
along these rivers, who had eked out a 
precarious existence on their rocky farms, 
awoke one morning to find their lands 
wildly sought after by the dredging opera- 
tors. Prices as high as $3,000 an acre were 
frequently paid for lands that a short time 
before were hardly worth the taxes as- 
sessed against them. 

At first the only thought in the minds 
of the operators was to extract the gold 
from the gravel, and after the passage of 
the gold ships through the area, the lands 
were left piled high with cobblestones and 
abandoned for all useful purposes. But 
one day the Natomas Consolidated, one 
of the large Hammon companies, thought 
it might be well to experiment with the 
dredge tailings, with a view to utilizing 
the hard granite stones for macadam or 
concrete. Difficulty was at first encoun- 
tered in crushing the rounded stones, and 
many thousands of dollars were spent in 
improving and strengthening the machin- 
ery. Success was finaJly met with, and 
two complete rock-crushing plants were 
erected on the dredged-over lands, each 
capable of turning out 2,000 tons of 
crushed rock per day. .The supply of 
material practically inexhaustible, 
and its accessibility enabled the operators 
to place the crushed rock on the market 
at an exceedingly low rate. Considerable 
missionary work was found necessary be- 
fore the large consumers could be per- 
snaded to try the new crushed rock, the 
objection being raised that the rounded 
stones did not: present enough sharp edges 
to knit the material together. This ob- 
jection was soon overcome by crushing the 
stones into various sizes and grades, suit- 
able to different needs. The _ railroads 
were persuaded to try the crushed rock for 
ballasting purposes, with the result that 
it was soon used exclusively on many 
divisions contiguous to the dredging areas. 
This field is constantly expanding, the 
Southern Pacific hauling the material for 
long distances on account of its durability 
for railroad use. The enterprising mana- 
ger of the rock crushing plant in the 
vicinity of Sacramento, persuaded the 
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county road trustees to use the crushed 
tailings in building a stretch of roadway 
between Sacramento and Folsom. Al- 
though subjected to the heaviest kind of 
traffic, this roadbed has come to be known 
throughout the State as a model roadway. 
This experiment opened up a wide field 
for the stones as highway material, and 
the cheapness and accessibility of the sup- 
ply has resulted in a virtual boom in the 
“good roads” movement in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. | 

The smaller sizes of the crushed rock 
are used by contractors in. the erection of 
concrete buildings, bridges, etc., and the 
demand for the material has meant the 
creation of a new industry employing hun- 
dreds of men and constantly expanding. 

One prominent dredging operator was 
heard to say that the tailings left by the 
machines were worth more than the gold 
extracted, and when one considers’. the 
beneficial use to which the product is put, 
the commercial value is greatly enhanced. 

Nor is this all. Through the opera- 
tion of the rock-crushing plants the former 
vast piles of cobblestones and boulders are 
removed and the area is left level and 
free from large stones. Ground of: this 
nature is found to contain more than fifty 
per cent fine soil, fully sufficient to sup- 
vort many species of fruit trees. Grapes 
and eucalypts have also been successfully 
grown on dredges areas, and the possi- 
bilities for horticultural development 
along this line are yet undeveloped. 

The most successful grower of fruit 
and grapes on dredged-over land is J. H. 
Leggett, of Oroville. At the time Mr. 
Hammon and his associates constructed 
their first dredge, Mr. Leggett owned 
considerable land along the Feather river. 
Some of this land he sold outright to the 
dredgers, while in other’ instances he 
merely granted the mineral rights to the 
land on a royalty basis, retaining the title 
in himself. His foresightedness in doing 
so has met with ample reward, for no 
sooner was the land returned to him by the 
dredging operators, than he was besieged 
by agents of the Valley Contracting Com- 
pany, another large rock-crushing com+ 
pany, operating along lines similar to the 
Natomas. They, in turn, paid Mr. Leg- 
gett a good round royalty for the privilege 
of ciearing his land for him.. As the lev- 
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WINTER SKETCH 


eled land reverted to him again, he had 
become so used to having it act the part of 
the goose which laid golden eggs that he 
planted a lot of orange trees and grape 
vines on the area, and his “rock pile or- 
chard” became one of the sights of Oro- 
ville. Not only did his trees and vines 
grow, but they grew faster and produced 
better qualities of fruit than more favored 
soils. Mr. Leggett entered a number of 
contests at the State Fair, and his rock- 
pile products won for him several blue 
ribbons and a great deal of newspaper 
praise. Meeting with such wonderful suc- 
cess, Mr. Leggett experimented with other 
agricultural products, until to-day his 
lands produce fruit and vegetables of 
practically every variety common to the 
locality. Alfalfa, too, is growing stur- 
dily on his premises, and, left to itself, 
would soon monopolize the area. ‘There 
is little donbt but within a comparatively 
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short time large areas of the dredging 
fields will be reclaimed for horticultural 
or agricultural purposes, adding greatly to 
the productive assets of the people. 

At other points in the dredging districts 
—notably near Sacramento—considerable 
success has been achieved in the raising of 
eucalypts. ‘The agp of a dredging 
machine is virtually that of deep mining, 
for it turns up the soil to a depth of 25 
or 30 feet. Eucalyptus trees planted in 
this plowed field find little difficulty in 
sending their roots down to an abundant 
water supply, and their growth is often 
more rapid than on more highly valued 
ground. Lands not capable of sustaining 
a higher form of vegetable growth can 
thus be utilized for timber, and the sight 
of great forests of eucalypts, taking the 
place of present barren. washes, may rea- 
sonably be hoped for within the next de- 
cade. 


WINTER SKETCH 


BY J. E. BREED 


The brook is still; 

No longer, sparkling on the air 

Its music falls, but down its course 

The trees stand, creaking, gaunt and bare. 


Over the hill, 


The storm clouds gather low, and brood, 
And rising high, a muffled shout 
Is heard within the leafless wood. 


’Tis the Winter’s call. 

To-morrow, will the trees be set 
With crystals, and the landscape hid 
In a broad, white coverlet. 
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PERRO DEL DIABLO 


BY GEORGE SAINT-AMOUR 


OR SEVERAL months Murray— 

Big Jim, his wife called him— 

had felt a grim sort of satisfaction 

at the inaccessibility of the coun- 

try which held his claim. But with a knee 

smashed by the accidental discharge of an 

automatic pistol, and with no companion 

save ‘lex, the wildness of his surroundings 
was disheartening. 

The presence of Tex meant personal 
safety so far as attack from men or ani- 
mals went, but the smashed knee pre- 
cluded all possibility of reaching his wife 
and Little Ben at El Toro for the present. 

A man needed two mighty good legs to 
make his way out of these mountains. A 
plam to ride one of his sure-footed burros 
suggested itself, but a sharp reminder 
from the knee dismissed this idea. 

From where Murray lay on a couch of 
pine boughs, he could see a succession of 
rugged peaks, deep valleys and miniature 
canvons—rough, broken, wild, almost un- 
known to civilized man. 

“And beyond this rough country, sev- 
enty miles of desert to Marion and the 
baby,” he whispered. “Confound the 
busted knee !” 

He was overdue at home, too. 

Murray turned his face toward the dog 
and Tex placed a paw on his arm. The 
big fellow looked at his master commiser- 


atingly. ‘They understood each other, 


these two. 

“Something’s got to be done, Tex,” 
Murray said. “Mrs. Jim and ‘L. B.’ (his 
fond abbreviation of the mother’s ‘Little 
Ben’) will worry themselves crazy if they 
den’t hear from us pretty soon.” : 

Stretched on his side, suffering keenest 
pain, an arm thrown across the big dog’s 
back, Murray reviewed the _ situation. 
Much as he disliked to do so, he decided 
he would soon have to send the dog home 
for help. That would leave unprotected 
the cache further up the canyon—where 


his dust and a few nuggets, the result of 
much hard work, were buried. Who would 
herd his string of burros? Worst of all, 
if he sent Tex to El Toro, he would be 
alone during the long nights until his 
knee healed. 

After thinking a few minutes, he re- 
peated the requests and admonitions he 
had given Tex each morning since the ac- 
cident : 

“(zo out and find a man,” he said to the 
dog, holding the big head between his 
hands. “Go to the cache. See to the bur- 
ros. Don’t, don’t get into trouble. Above 
all, old chap, find a man and bring him to 
me. Bring—a—man,” he repeated. 

Murray offered his hand and the man 
and dog “shook,” after which Tex silently 
departed, followed by his master’s eyes so 
long as visible, making his way toward 
the river. 

Murray turned to the big olla suspended 
at his right, and was glad to find that he 
still had a suushdereble supply of water. 

* * * * 

The lone Mexican sheepherder far down 
the valley, of whose existence Murray was 
ignorant, knew that the dog was searching 
for a white man. On several occasions, 
Tex had rushed in his direction, only to 
turn away, growling, whem close enough 
to distinguish features and dress. Then 
the big, solemn dog would go to a high 
point well situated for observation pur- 
poses, and sit motionless for hours, his 
nose pointing straight into the air. 

The Mexican soon grew to feel super- 
stitious about the dog and _ continually 
muttered: “el perro del diablo, el perro 
del diablo,” for to his simple mind Tex 
seemed an uncanny beast, wandering, 
searching, alone—a veritable devil’s dog. 

To-day Tex made his way up a deep 
canyon with nose close to the ground. Oc- 
easionally he stopped, threw his head back 
and the point of his mose twitched ner- 
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Tex would remain motionless for hours. 


vously. Then he would take up the scent 
again as it led him twisting and turning 
among the great jagged boulders. 

Far up the canyon he stopped to drink 
from a clear little stream, and after he 
had satisfied his thirst, appeared puzzled 

for a moment. He darted about anxiously, 
the ever-busy nose quivering, and soon 
Big Jim’s dog leaped across the water and 
re-located the scent. 

A bob-cat watched him from a tree. 
The dog smelled the cat, but paid no at- 
tention to her. He looked formidable. 
The cat allowed him to go in peace. 

As he proceeded, he became more cau- 
tious, scarcely disturbing the impressive 
silence of the mountains. A year with his 
experienced master in the wilds of the 
Southwest had taught the big fellow—a 
single mastiff-bloodhound cross with good 
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breeding on both sides—that bravery was 
one quality and foolhardiness another. 
There were many things one must guard 
against: monster bears called silver-tips, 
always spoiling for a fight; lobo-wolves, 
savage and aggressive if suddenly cor- 
nered; mountain lions that would fight 
ten dogs if necessary. 

As he rounded a huge boulder, Tex 
came to a sudden halt. Standing clearly 
outlined against the cloudless sky, he saw 
a man who did not look like the Mexicans 
he had been taught to avoid. His find 
stood, in a listening attitude, on a point 
of rock half way up the side of a deep 
ravine just ahead, at the canyon’s mouth. 
He was either a person hunted or hunt- 
ing. 

For several minutes the dog waited to 
see what the man would do, what move 
he might make, but the man remained 
motionless as a statue, his hands on his 
hips, looking steadily ahead, and Tex be- 
gan to slowly creep forward. 

When still a hundred yards from the 
rock, and looking straight up at the man, 
Tex barked savagely. A lobo-wolf bounded 
out of sight; the combination of man and 
big dog was uninviting. ‘The dog bristled 
viciously when he smelled the lobo, but he 
barely turned his head to look. It was 
the man he sought. 

Very deliberately the dog started to- 
ward the rock, keeping a steady eye on the 
astounded, insulted man staring down up- 
on him. 

Presently the man appeared to decide 
that the dog’s action indicated a purpose 
to attack him, so he started knife in hand 
to meet the audacious four-footed tres- 
passer. It was necessary, however, in 
leaving the rock to make a detour along 
the precipitous side of the ravine, and 
when Tex saw what looked like an attempt 
to avoid him he became frantic. He lunged 
so fiercely against the rocks that the man 
stopped still, amazed. | 

With this the dog became less aggres- 
sive. The man was evidently puzzled 
when ‘T'ex looked up at him, whining and 
wagging his tail im friendly fashion. But 
the peace overtures continued only while 
the man made no move. He lifted a foot 
to make his further precarious way, and 
again the dog howled with rage and made 
desperate efforts to reach him. For the 
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first time, the man voiced his sentiments: 

“Say, dog,” he said, in a queer, stutter- 
ing manmer, “you won’t be so anxious to 
know me when [ get down there.” 

Man and dog glared at each other. The 
anger of both seemed to be aggravated by 
the scrutiny, and when the dog made an- 
other upward leap the man _brandished 
his knife. 

Forgetting his slender foothold, he ges- 
ticulated wildly, when a foot slipped. He 
reeled for an instant, plunged forward, 
and with a scream of fear, began to roll 
and slide toward his enemy. His hand 
came into violent contact with a rock and 
the knife flew through the air, striking 


near the dog. It stood upright, vibrating 


in the blazing sun, the point of the long 
blade penetrating deep into a tree root. 

Had it beem a small stick, Tex would 
have paid slight heed. But a _ shining 
knife! Big Jim had several. He watched 
its progress through the air, and after ‘it 
struck, either by accident or design placed 
himself between the weapon and the man 
tumbling toward him. 

‘The man groaned when his body gave a 
last lurch and fell in a heap at the bot- 
tom. His whole frame quivered, then he 
lay still. There was blood on his cheek; 
it trickled from a tiny wound near the left 
temple. 

Waiting a moment, the big brown dog 
crept to the man’s side and smelled him 
from head to foot. He stood at the man’s 
head and appeared much distressed. He 
licked the wounded temple, whining his 
sympathy. At the first sign of returning 
consciousness, Tex moved back’ a little, 
concealing the knife, and seemed much 
relieved when the man’s eyes opened. ‘The 
man looked at him, bewildered, and the 
dog wagged his tail gently. ' 

The man passed his hand across the 
bruised temple. He struggled to a sitting 
position and turned his head slowly. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” he snarled. 

He scrambled to his feet, reaching to 
his belt for the knife that should be there. 
Springing past him, the big dog was again 
beside the knife. He began slowly, 
carefully advance upon the man. His 
great white teeth showed between the 
drawn black lips. The pretty “intelligence 
wrinkles” on his forehead disappeared. He 
looked ferocious. In a moment the man’s 
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courage failed him. He acknowledged 
himself outwitted, beaten. 

“What do you want?” he cried, desper- 
ately. “What do you want? Let a fel- 
low know what to do,” he whined. 

For answer, the dog continued to creep 
toward him, growling, turning every sec- 
ond or so to look at the knife. 

“All right,” said the man, as he saw his 
knife, “all right. It’s the only weapon 
I’ve had for months, but I—don’t want 
it,” he concluded sarcastically. 

He wheeled straight about and started 
to walk down the ravine. Immediately 
there was a change in the dog’s attitude. 
Still maintaining his angry appearance, 
he acted less anxious. The captor fell in 
behind the captive, and they walked along 
quietly. Occasionally the mountain man 


“T’ll watch for you from the bluffs over 
there.” 
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—in the dog’s mind he must have been 
the Mountain Man—turned a frightened 
face to look at his escort, and was each 
time greeted with a wag of the tail, which 
night signify friendliness. If he hesi- 
tated, however, if his steps faltered, then 
the long, white, dangerous-looking teeth 
were exposed. 

The mountain man received a __ bad 
fright when he reached a point where the 
ravine split into two small canyons. He 
was about to turn to the left when the dog 
bumped thim and pushed him so violently 
to the right that for some distance he 
walked straight ahead, supported by quak- 
ing knees, his hands cleriched, his face 
pale. 

A moment later the interesting moun- 
tain tableau had its dramatic qualities in- 
tensified. Tex gave voice to thrilling, pro- 
longed howls, a mingling of the mastiff’s 
deep motes and the bloodhound’s sharp 
trail yelp. While the frightened moun- 
tain man proceeded, puzzled by the dog’s 
ery, listening to the echoes which rebound- 
ed from cliff to cliff, he was suddenly 
brought to a sharp halt by the sight of a 
small hut, partly hidden under an over- 
hanging rock, which formed the roof of 
the flimsy structure. 

The man stopped still to stare at the 
hut and the dog crept noiselessly within 
leaping distance of his prisoner. The 
sorely pressed anountain man seemed par- 
alyzed with fear at sight of a human 
abode. 

“What devilish fate is playing with 
me?” he muttered. 

“[ will not go closer to that place,” he 
said, aloud, and started to turn away. 
But the dog’s full hundred weight struck 
him between the shoulders. An instant 
later he lay on his back with the dog’s 
front feet pressing on his chest and the 
horrible, threatening head close to his 
face. Tex was thoroughly mad, and looked 
it. An attempt to thwart him at the last 
moment had roused him to a dangerous 
state. Yet he dealt gently with the man 
so completely at his mercy. He seemed 
to appreciate the man’s abject fear, for 
he stepped back, allowing the man to rise 
to his feet. 

“Are you Old Nick himself?” whispered 
the man. | = 

The dog’s tail. wagged. 
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“Well, all right,” the man continued, 
staring apprehensively at the hut, “all 
right; Vl go, but I don’t know what will 
happen to me.” 

He started slowly in the direction of the 
hut. Tex kept so close now that his head 
occasionally rubbed against the man’s 
knees, increasing his dread. 

As the pair were rounding a corner of 
the hut, the man hesitated, and Tex, im- 
patient at the slightest delay, took no gen- 
tle hold of his trouser leg and walked 
straight ahead, almost throwing his vic- 
tim. The dog did not seem to be in a 
bad humor, though; his tail was gently 
swaying from side to side. He was merely 
hastening matters. And as they ap- 
proached the door of the hut, the dog 
dropped back a step, forcing the man he 
had brought in to enter and face Big 
Jim alone. 

Tex had obeyed orders. 
done. 

For an instant the men stared at each 
other in silence. Murray’s expression’ was 
sterner than Tex had ever seen it, while 
the mountain man’s face expressed abso- 
lute terror when he saw the wounded pros- 
pector. His eyes were distended; his jaw 
dropped; he trembled violently. 

Having heard the howl of a few min- 
utes previous, Murray was sitting bolt up- 
right, the wounded leg propped inte a 
position of comparative comfort. The 
automatic 45 which had done the damage 
to his knee lay convenient. 

“Welt, Doctor Ben,” said Murray, “how 
are you?” 

The mountain man continued to stare. 
His lips moved, but made no _ sound. 
Presently his shifty eyes saw a rifle hang- 
ing near at hand and involuntarily (per- 
haps) he moved toward it. At a glance 
from Big Jim, Tex slipped between the 
repeater and the stranger. Again the 
trapped man tried to speak. He swallowed 
convulsively, while Murray looked at him 


His task was 


‘with growing compassion. 


“Come, come, Dr. Ben,” Murray en- 
couraged, “say something. How are you?” 

He waited some minutes before he 
heard: “Why—don’t—you—shoot ?” in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Oh, no, Ben,” replied Murray, “I 
don’t want to shoot any one, especially 
you 
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Murray turned to Tex and talked to 
the dog as if he had the understanding of 
a man. 

“This is Doctor Truesdale, Tex. He’s 
an old friend.” He stopped and Trues- 
dale’s face expressed wonder. “He’s an 
old friend, Tex,” Murray repeated, a kind 
note in his voice. “Shake hands with 
him.” | 

The big brown dog walked up to Trues- 
dale and offered the paw of friendship, 
which was hesitatingly accepted. 

Murray was watching Truesdale close- 
ly. From the moment that he first ap- 
peared guarded by the dog, Murray was 
satisfied that his former friend’s mind 
was at least slightly out of order—and 
this explained many unpleasant things. 
Closer scrutiny of the wretched man 
touched Murray’s soft heart. 

“Why, it is a long time since we have 
seen each other, Doctor Ben,” he said, 
casually. 

Not receiving any reply, he repeated the 
remark. 

“And,” he continued, “you’re just the 
mian we need,” pointing to his wounded 
leg. 

For the first time a look of genuine 
intelligence flashed across the half-de- 
mented man’s face. Instantly his profes- 


sional instinct ruled. Throwing off his 
wide hat and rolling back his sleeves, he 
hands. 


carefully washed his Then. he 
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dropped on his knees beside Murray, and 
with fingers which had not lost their cun- 
ning he set to work examining the wound. 
Occasionally a muttered sentence escaped 
him: “Pretty bad!” “Hurt a week ago!” 
“Bone slightly injured!” “Be all right 
in three weeks!” etc. | 

Meanwhile the patient remained silent. 
Murray was wondering how he could best 
introduce a dangerous subject without up- 
setting the doctor’s slender hold on a once 
uperior mental] equipment. 

Truesdale bathed the knee carefully.. 
Tearing a piece of cloth into strips, he 
bandaged the wound and stepped back to 
inspect his work. He appeared very criti- 
cal, shaking his head from side to side. 

“Thank you, Doctor Ben,” said Mur- 
ray. “Thank you very much. How long 
before I can use this knee, do you sup- 
pose 999 

“You can use it a little in three weeks, 
perhaps,” replied Truesdale. 

Murray was much pleased to see that 
Truesdale had become tranquil, collected. 

After standing in the middle of the hut 
for a few minutes apparently lost in 
thought—perhaps trying to think—Trues- 
dale abruptly seated himself on an up- 
turned water bucket. He dropped his chin 
in his hand and sat, moodily silent, now 
and then glancing fearfully at watchful 
Tex outside. 

Tex came to Murray’s side as if to in- 


“T burved two cans of dust here.” 
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quire about the paining knee, and Murray 
talked to him in a low voice without 
arousing the slightest evidence of interest 
from Truesdale. As the dog passed out, 
he sniffed at the stranger, but received no 
sign of recognition. Murray was trying 
to evolve a plausible scheme to bring 
Truesdale’s mind to past events. He was 
sorely perplexed. He did not feel the 
slightest anger toward the man who, af- 
ter an attempted crime, had so mysteri- 
ously disappeared about three years pre- 
vious. Rather, he was sorry. He wished 
the whole past, as it referred to Truesdale, 
could be forgotten. ‘Truesdale had given 
promise in the old days that he would do 
something worth while. 

Soon an idea occurred to Murray and 
he brightened up. The hopeful smile left 
his face, however, when he looked at his 
friend and saw that ‘T'ruesdale’s face had 
again become expressionless. He delib- 
erately turned his head to shut out the 
unpleasant picture. 

Slipping his hand into the pocket of 
a coat hanging at his head, Murray with- 
drew a photograph at which he looked 
earnestly. Presently, while studying the 
picture and without warning, he broke in- 
to subdued laughter. But Truesdale ap- 
peared not to hear. He was paying no at- 
tention to those about him. He was star- 
ing straight ahead—at nothing. Again 
Murray laughed, more boisterously this 
time, and Truesdale suddenly roused out 
of his lethargy by a sound which he had 
not heard during his long period of men- 
tal eclipse, sat alertly erect. Murray faced 
-his unwilling guest. . 

“Pardon me,” he explained; “I was 
laughing at something Little Ben did one 
day.” 

“Little Ben!” ejaculated Truesdale. 

“Yes, our little boy, you know.” 

Truesdale walked to the open door and 
looked at the wild country around them 
—as a man who had never seen the Mo- 
gollons would look. He patted Tex on the 
head, and the dog made a friendly re- 
sponse to the caress. His face looked 
bright with intelligence now. After a 


considerable period of silence he spoke: 
“You said Little Ben, didn’t you, Jim ?” 
“The jolliest little chap 
world,” replied Murray. 
for you, you know.” 


in all the 
“He’s named 


‘we've talked about. 
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“Named for me?” exclaimed Truesdale. 

“Why, of course,” said Murray. “Didn’t 
you know? Of course you didn’t. I had 
forgotten.” 

Truesdale sprang excitedly to his feet. 
Tex. bristling, did likewise, and Murray 
had an anxious moment. With the big 
dog facing him, Truesdale asked: 

“Do you mean to say, Jim, that you 
and Marion named a little boy Ben—for 
me !—after what———” 

“Never mind what happened,” inter- 
rupted Murray. “Marion and I consid- 
ered that you had reason to feel very bad 
—maybe she treated you shabbily. Any- 
how, I’m glad I lost that position—and 
we won’t talk about the other matter. I 
came up here and prospected, and you 
should see the nuggets and dust I have 
hidden. up the canyon !” 

Truesdale extended a hand, into which 
Murray placed the photograph. 

“Little Ben, Little Ben,” 
murmured, re-seating himself. 
little hoy. Of course I love him! 
a fine little fellow.” 

For the first time since his encounter 
with Tex his features relaxed; his eyes 
filled with tears. 

Murray resumed: “We have been s0 
happy, Ben. We’ve had only one trouble 
since the day we were married, and that 
was about your disappearance. -Naming 
the boy for you we thought only right. Be- 
ing ‘Little Ben, he is sort of your boy, 
too, you see. Marion often said to me, 
‘Ben loved me and we must remember 
him,’ so we perpetuated your memory 
vith a second Ben.” 

“Will you shake hands with me?” asked 
Truesdale, rising. He was very nervous. 

“Certainly, with pleasure. You are one 
of my old friends,” replied Murray. 

Tex looked solemnly upon the renewal 
of friendship. He licked the clasped hands 
as the men faced each other, the one 
standing, the other lying quite helpless. 

“‘Now, Ben,” said Murray, “I want you 
to do a favor for Little Ben and Marion.” 
Truesdale was attentive. “I want you,” 
continued Murray, “to .go with Tex and 
notify them that I am all right, and tell 
Marion that when I reach E] Toro we 
shall be able to buy that nice little home 
Will you go?” 
“Have 


Truesdale 
“Marion’s 
What 


“At. once,” replied Truesdale. 
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He made the dog ride the burro. 


you a burro? We’ll pack and start now. 
Does Tex remember the way? You see,” 
he continued, hanging his head, “I don’t 
remember how I got into the mountains, 
nor how long I’ve been here. My first 
recollection of this,” and he waved his arm 
in a circle to include all of the beautiful, 
rugged country about them, “is a hole in 
a rock—a cliff dweller’s home. I success- 
fully avoided men till your dog saw me—” 

“Oh, yes, Tex knows the route,” Murray 
hastened to interrupt. “We’ve made the 
trip several times. He'll pilot you. You 
make proper preparations. He’ll do the 
rest, including camp watch.” 

Tex became much interested when his 
name was mentioned. | 

Murray continued: “By the time you 
return, I’ll be able to walk a little, and 
V’ll watch for you and Tex from the bluff 


out. there,” pointing across the canyon. 


“You'll probably find Marion and Little 

Ben waiting on the mesa just outside of 

El Toro. They will be looking for me.” 
* * * * 


A few miles from Murray’s hut, Trues- 
dale stopped to dig beside the river. . At 
short intervals he paused to look at the 
dog and say: 

“T buried two cans of dust here. There 
are several big nuggets, too.” 

He looked happy. His face was calm 
and peaceful. 

“Tt’s all for Little Ben, my namesake,” 
he told the dog a dozen times. “The stuff 
will put him through a medical school 
when he’s grown up.” 

He made the dog ride the burro when 
thev resumed their journey. 

“Just to show you that I’m all right, 
Tex,” he explained; “you mount guard 
over Little Ben’s dust and nuggets.” 
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IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


Both the literary world and the general 
public are indebted to H. J. Moors for 
writing and placing before us so thor- 
oughly enjoyable a book as “With Steven- 
son in Samoa.” Mr. Moors was a close 
friend of Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
was associated with him most intimately 
during the novelist’s life in the South Sea 
Islands. From start to finish the book 
holds one’s interest. It tells im detail of 
Stevenson’s arrival in Apia, of his pur- 
chase of “Vailima,” his island home, and 
the construction upon it of his house; of 
the lrfe in the beautiful spot; of Steven- 
son’s quaint character, his home life, his 
fads, his struggles and his beautiful char- 
acter. ‘The period with which the book 
deals was that in which the three powers, 
England, Germany and the United States, 
were wrangling with one another over the 
islands, which were in a state of intertri- 
bal warfare and intrigue. 

Throughout it all, Stevenson won and 
retained to his death the love and devo- 
tion of the natives of every faction, who 
affectionately named him ‘“Tusitala”—the 
teller of tales. ‘The student of inter- 
national affairs will find a fund of infor- 
mation in the story regarding the inter- 
national intrigues, the treachery of so- 
called civilized nations, the behavior—at 
times the decided misbehavior—of certain 
missionaries; the efforts made by baffled 
intriguers to have Stevenson banished or 
otherwise punished for alleged inciting 
of rebellion, when, as a matter of fact, he 
was exerting his every power to harmonize 
the warring elements. The book is ex- 
tremely well written, is copiously illus- 
trated in half-tone from photographs, and 
eannot fail to give a few hours of intense 
enjoyment to the reader. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


No story of Arctic travel yet published 
gives so detailed, complete and graphic 
a description of the life of the Eskimos of 
the extreme north as “Hunting with the 
Eskimos,” by Harry Whitney, the famous 
big .game hunter, friend of Peary and 


other explorers, Arctic and sub-Arctic. Mr. 
Whitney tells in this book a story of hard- 
ship, of exciting adventure and of hunting 
that cannot be excelled. He accompanied 
Peary to the Far North upon the latter’s 
last polar trip, and was left by him at 
Ktah, where his enthusiasm for big game 
hunting and for new experiences led him to 
decide to remain until the return either 
of Peary in the Roosevelt or of the relief 
ship Erik. For fourteen months Whitney 
lived among the Eskimos, sharing their 
lives, participating in their pleasures, dan- 
gers and hardships, and learning enough 
of the real Eskimo character to make fast 
friendships with them. Some of the hard- 
ships through which the author passed are 
little less than thrilling, and some of his 
accounts of the fidelity and devotion of his 
Eskimo friends are really touching. Dur- 
ing his long exile, Whitney hunted and 
killed polar bear, walrus, narwhal, musk 
oxen, seal and any quantity of lesser game, 
such as Arctic hare, ptarmigan, ducks and 
geese, and the like. The book is essentially 
a man’s book, yet it has a human interest 
to it that any sympathetic womam cannot 
fail to enjoy. 
The Century Co., New York. 


Harold Bell Wright has written several 
attractive things, at least one of which, 
“The Shepherd of the Hills,” earned for 
him immediate attention and favor from 
the discriminating literary public. He 
has now followed this with what he terms 
a Christmas classic, entitled “The Un- 
crowned King.” It is the best he has pro- 
duced. It differs considerably from ““The 
Shepherd,” and attracts by a certain analy- 
sis of the character, of the mind—or soul, 
if you prefer—that leaves its impress al- 
most unconsciously upon the thoughtful 
reader. It is an inspiration, a solace and a 
delight to read it. 

The Book Supply Co., Chicago. 


One of the most interesting books of 
the season is “The Shogun’s Daughter,” 
by Robert Ames Bennet. It is the most 
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graphic and instructive work on_ the 
strange customs and picturesque life in 
Japan prior to the Meiji, or “period of 
enlightenment,” that has been printed. 
While essentially fiction, of ultra roman- 
tic character, it is a remarkable contri- 
bution to sociologic, political and histori- 
cal literature. ‘The tale itself, although 
thrilling and full of action from start to 
finish, is fantastic. The principal hero— 
there are several—is a young American 


naval officer, who resigns, but later re- 


turns to Japan with a young Japanese 
nobleman, whom he had befriended. The 
period was the middle of the last century, 
just before and at the time of Commodore 
Perry’s visit to Japan. The adventures 
of the American, his love affair with the 
Shogun’s daughter, and the civil wars that 
then tore Japan, only to result in the great 
modern Japan of to-day, give ample field 
for the author’s talents. The book is well 
illustrated in colors. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.35 
net. 


Under a-work with the title, “Govern- 
ment Ownership of Railways,” A. Van 
Wagenen discusses that subject from the 
standpoint of its advocate. He points to 
the fact that most nations of importance 


now own their own railways, wholly or in: 


part, and holds that they are making a 
success of it. While decrying Socialism, 
he does not wholly avoid giving support 
to some Socialistic doctrines. The book 
is well and logically written, although 
many arguments on: the other side of the 
question are omitted. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


“Wood Wanderings” is a dainty, attrac- 


tive little booklet by Charles Copeland, 


in which are reprinted a number of very 
vretty short sketches suggested by rural! 
roamings, which were originally published 
in the Boston Transcript. The land of 
spruce, the birds of the nor’easter, the 
squirre! harvest, “some crows I have 
known,” and similar subjects, have chap- 
ters devoted to them. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


“Hearts Atour” is a jolly story of love- 
making on a European tour, in which a 
rich suitor is a rival, for the affections of 
the fair tourist. There are many spright- 
ly situations, the story is admirably told, 
and contains numerous attractive char- 
acters, including a fine English laddie, an 
aviator—to bring it up to date, of course— 
charming English people and good Ameri- 
cans. The Ranelagh Club, Oxford, a fine 
English country estate, a London season, 
and good old Stamford, Connecticut, give 
some of the environment. 

The Evening Post Job Printing Office. 
$1.50. 


“Uncle Remus and the Little Boy,” by 
Joel Chandler Harris, has just been repro- 
duced in most attractive style by Small, 
Maynard & Co. It is handsomely bound 
and well illustrated in colors by J. Conde. 
The familiar stories of the Doodang, of 
Brer Rabbit and Brer B’ar, of the Teen- 
cehy-Tiny Duck and all the other favorites, 
are contained in the volume. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


In “Molly Make-Believe,” Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott has written a pretty love 
story, suitable to the summer hammock 
or the winter fireside. It is largely con- 
vertional, but not wholly so, and is a well- 
written and entertaining tale. 

The Century Co., New York. 


In “The Red-Blooded,” Edgar Beecher 
Bronson has assembled a number of excit- 
ing stories of the strenuous life. Most of 
them have the West for their scene, in. the 
lurid days of the middle sixties and early 
seventies, when Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico were the fields of the warfare be- 
tween Apaches and Comanches and the 
advancing whites. The cowboy, the “bad 
man,” the stage “messenger,” the train 
robber, the frontier sheriff and marshal— 
all these types are given full justice in 
the stories. Other types of “the red- 
blooded” are described in early aeronauts 
and hunters and travelers in Africa. The 
illustrations are good. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 
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XI. Must Jews Become Christians in Order to Return to Divine Favor? 


BY C. T. RUSSELL, Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle 


SING THE WORD Christian 

after the ordinary manner as 

applied to the various sects, 

Catholic and Protestant, we an- 
swer No! Such is not their future course 
as outlined in the Bible. We are not for- 
getting that those first called Christians 
at Antioch were all Jews. Neither are we 
forgetting that the “‘high calling” to be 
Spiritual Israelites, “saints,” is open to 
people of every kindred, nation and 
tongue, and hence to Jews as well as to 
others. We are, however, making a wide 
distinction between the Christians of the 
Apostles’ days and the nominalism which 
goes under the title of Christian to-day 
and for centuries past. We know of no 
reason why a saintly Jew might not with 
full credit to himself and with full re- 
spect to the Jewish religion, accept the 
Gospe! invitation to become a Spiritual 
Israelite. Spiritual Israelites are reallv 
saintly Jews who recognize all the prom- 
ises of God made to Abraham and his seed 
and who recognize the Law Covenant 
made with God’s chosen people at Mt. 
Sinai, and who recognize not only the 
types of the Heavenly things (the higher 
things), but their antitypes, the spiritual 
realities. 

It is the accretions of error which have 
become associated with the name Chris- 
tian which make the name and the system 
of doctrines which it represents repulsive 
to the Jew, repulsive also to more than 
the Jew, to many thinking people both 
inside and outside the various sects of 
Christendom, so called. 


Some of the Jews’ Differences. 


The long training of the Jew in mono- 
theism is his first hindrance. He reads 


in the Law, “Hear O Israel, the Lord thy 
God is one—Jehovah. Thou shalt have 
no other Gods before him.” With this 
definite command continually sounding 
in his ears as the first and chiefest state- 
ment of the Decalogue, is it any wonder 
that the Jew rejects the doctrine of the 
Trinity? It is an absurdity to him, in- 
deed, that there are three Gods in one 
God, or, as some others state it, three 
persons or representations of one God, or 
as others state it, three Gods equal in 
power and in glory with a oneness of pur- 
pose. To join Christendom, the Jew 
would be required to accept this proposi- 
tion against which not only his moral sense 
but also all his common sense rebel. He 
promptly resents as contrary to all of his 
holy Scriptures the thought that there is 
more than one God. 

When others approach the Jew from a 
different standpoint and say, We agree 
with you, there is only one God, but he 
has made three different manifestations of 
himself, and Jesus was one of these, the 
Jew replies, Would you have me believe 
that Jesus was Jehovah God, and that 
when he died, the great king of the uni- 
verse expired on Calvary? I can never 
believe such an absurdity! 

The Trinitarian replies, You must be- 
lieve this or be damned to eternal torment 
—nothing less can save you. You must 
believe that Jehovah God appeared in the 
form of a man, and that the death upon 
Calvary was essential to human salvation. 
You may take either of two views of the 
matter as we Trinitarians are divided: 
You may say that when: Jesus died on the 
cross Jehovah died, and that we were 
without a God until the third day there- 
after, when he rose from the dead; or, 
you may say as other Trinitarians say, 
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that when Jesus died upon the cross Je- 
hovah did not die, but merely disassoci- 
ated himself: from the body with which he 
had been associated for thirty-three and 
one-half years. With these Trinitarians 
you may say that Jesus merely pretended 
to pray to Jehovah, calling upon him as 
. his Father—pretended (as a part of the 
general scheme all of which was a decep- 
tion) that God for a time appeared to be 
a man, appeared to have human weak- 
nesses and necessities—sorrowed, 
ate, drank, slept—to carry out the delu- 
sion. 

Is it any wonder that the Jew refuses to 
believe such irrational, such unscriptural 
presentations respecting Jehovah God? 
We believe that it is to the credit of the 
Jew that he has rejected such unreason, 
and that for centuries he has clung to the 
teachings of the Holy Scriptures. We 
hold that to bring the Jew under such mis- 
conceptions of the truth, and to thus fet- 
ter his reason and his conscience, would 
he to do him an injury. 


The Jews Should Not Be “Christianized.” 


.These very teachings already have done 
incalculable injury to Christians, causing 
needless confusion of thought and driving 
many to agnosticism. So far from assist- 
ing Jews into such misbeliefs, contrary 
both to the Old Testament and to the New 
Testament, we should help Christians out 
of the entanglements of these hoary er- 
rors, back to the simple teachings of 
Jesus, the Apostles and Prophets. 

How plainly the Apostle states the mat- 
ter, saying, that to the heathen there be 
Lords many and Gods many, but “to us 
there is one living and true God of whom 
are all things; and one Lord (Master, 
Rabbi) Jesus Christ by whom are all 
things.” (1 Cor. 8:5, 6.) Hearken again 
to a correct translation of John 1:1-3, 5: 
“In the beginning was the Logos and the 
Logos was with the God and the Logos 
was a God. The same was in the begin- 
ning with the God. All things were made 
by him, and without him was not one 
thing made that was made. * * * And 
the Logos was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us, and we beheld his glory as 
the glory of the only begotten of the 
Father full of grace and truth.” 

How beautifully simple and clear the 
matter is when we take this inspired ex- 
planation of the relationship between Je- 


-hovah the Father and Creator of all things 


who was without beginning, “from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, God’—and the 
glorious Son of Go ‘who was his first 
creation and through whom he exercised 
the power which created both angels and 
men. Nor are these passages which we 
have quoted isolated ones, contrary to the 
general sentiment of the Old and New 
Testaments. On the contrary, they ex- 
press the very essence of all their teach- 
ings. Jesus himself declared that he came 
not to do his own will, but the will of the 
Father who sent him. He again declared: 
“The Father is greater than I—greater 
than all.” He declared that he came from 
(od to obediently do the Divine will, and 
that he came under the promise that he 
would be again exalted to the spirit plane 
after finishing the work which the Father 
gave him to do, im the which he was stim- 
ulated by the “joy which was set before 
him.”—Heb, 12-2. 

He did, indeed, declare that he and the 
Father were one; but he showed that he 
meant not one in person but one in har- 
mony, because he did not his own will, 
but the will of the Father. He showed 
this by praying in the same connection 
for his disciples “that they may be one 
even as thou Father and I are one,” ‘not 
one in person, but one in unison of heart 
in fellowship with the Father, sharers of 
his spirit.—Johni 17 :11. 


Earthly and Heavenly Promises. 


Not a single Scripture from Genesis to 
Revelations mentions the Trinity or even 
hints that we have three Gods equal in 
power and in glory. Because there was 
no Scripture one was manufactured in the 
seventh century by adding certain words 
to I. John, 5:7, 8. All Bible scholars 
know of this addition, and that it was not 
found in any manuscript of earlier date 
than the seventh century. Why do they 
not inform the people of the truth? Is it 
because the doctrine is so ingrained in all 
of the creeds that they fear that to tell 
the truth on this subject might cause a 
general investigation on the part of some? 
We answer that thousands are falling in- 
to infidelity because of this doctrine and 
the doctrines of Purgatory and Eternal 
Torment. We urge that the more intelli- 
gent of Christian people.are losing all 
faith in the Divine Word because of these 
absurdities which they are taught to be- 
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lieve are the most important teachings of 
the Bible; whereas, rightly understood, 


the Holy Scriptures teach none of these 


things, but on the contrary present a most 
reasonable, sound, consistent presentation 
of the divine plan for human salvation 
that could possibly be asked for. 

Assuredly we must not try to bring the 
Jew into the darkness and imconsistencies 
that we are endeavoring ourselves to get 
out of, and endeavoring to help others out 
of. But if we did endeavor to proselyte 
the Jew to these inconsistencies, would 
the endeavor succeed, has the endeavor 
succeeded during the past seventeen cen- 
turies since these errors were received by 
Christendom? Were not practically all 
the Jews ever reached by the Gospel 
reached by that pure message which Jesus 
and the Apostles preached, and which to- 
day is obsolete in Christendom so far as 
our “orthodox” creeds are concerned ? 


Jesus Honored as a Great Jew. 


Not merely one but many Jewish Rab- 
bis have attempted to give the Jewish con- 
ception of Jesus. They have spoken of 
him in highest terms as a great teacher 
who discussed great truths beyond the 
ability of his day to comprehend. Thus 
they account for the opposition which he 
aroused, and which led to his death. Why 
ask them to admit more than this? Why 
endeavor to make them believe an absur- 
dity contrary to the Master’s own words? 
The absurdity, the untruth, is what acts 
as an emetic upom the Jew and causes him 
to reject Jesus of Nazareth entirely. On 
the contrary, the true presentation of the 
claims of Jesus as he made them and as 
his Apostles made them would evidently 
be as unoffensive to the Jew as to the 
German, the Italian or the Briton. Sup- 
pose, for instance, we were to tell him the 
truth as follows: | 

Your Scriptures teach that your nation 
is to be used of God as his instrumentality 
in dispensing Divine favor to all nations. 
You agree that Moses was not the great 
leader intended to uccomplish this, for he 
died without accomplishing it. He him- 
self pointed out the coming of a greater 
Prophet and greater Teacher and greater 


Law-giver, the Mediator of a greater 
Covenant. That greater Covenant is men- 
tioned by your prophets as a “New Cove- 
nant” which God will make with you “af- 


ter those days, saith the Lord.” (Jeremiah 
31:31-34.) The law of that New Cove- 
nant will be written upon your hearts in- 
stead upon tables of stone. Does not this 
imply that the antitype of Moses, the 
greater Prophet than he, will be exceed- 
ing great? Look also to your Prophet— 
King David and your wise King Solomon. 
Call to mind the prophesies that Messiah 
shall come from this line, but that he 
shall be immensely greater than either 
David or Solomon. Point the Jew to the 
fact that Melchisadec was a priest as well 
as a king, and that of him God declared: 
“T have sworn and I will not repent. Thou 
(Messiah) shalt be a priest forever after 
the Melchisadec order—a reigning priest.” 

The Jew would have no difficulty what- 
ever in identifying a Messiah the anti- 
type, the greater, more glorious Prophet, 
Priest and King, and that all of those 
great Jewish characters of the past merely 
foreshadowed or typified the Messiah of 
glory. If then we call their attention to 

e prophesy of Daniel (12:1) they are 
ready to identify that prophesy also with 
the same Messiah. They will freely ad- 
mit that he must be very great to be 
called, “who as God”—one like God. Call 
their attention then to Daniel’s prophesy 
(7:13, 14) in which Messiah is represent- 
ed as receiving his kingdom at the end of 
the Times of the Gentiles. 

All these things the Jewish mind can 
grasp, does grasp—rejoices in. This tes- 
timony brings to them fresh hope, fresh 
courage. If, therefore, the errors of so- 
called Christendom were out of the way 
it would be a very simple matter indeed 
to show the Jew that Jesus, the Great 
Teacher of the past, who died, did not 
die by accident but of Divine intention, 
and that his death was of Divine foreordi- 
nation as necessary for the forgiveness of 
Adamic sin and the recovery of the race 
from the death sentence. It surely would 
not be difficult for the Jew to see that 
sacrifice as the antitype foreshadowed by 
the sin offering of their Day of Atone- 
ment, and that without the atonement for 
sin on this grand scale, Messiah could not 
bless the race of sinners. 

The Jew has a keen sense of justice, 
and could readily see (1) that God, hav- 
ing pronounced the sentence of death 
against the sinner could not rescind his 
own decision. (2) They could also see 
that the teaching of the Law, “an eye for 
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an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” implied that 
to redeem the sinner would require a 
man’s life for a man’s life—the death of 
a holy one as the redemption price of our 
father Adam and his race, which lost 
life-rights through him. 


What Say the Scriptures? 


God’s Chosen People have been under 
Divine supervision and care for thirty-five 
hundred years so that they have been kept 
separate from all the nations of earth and 
are thus a standing miracle testifying to 
the truthfulness of the holy promises of 
the Scriptures. This teaches us to look 
to the Scriptures respecting their future. 
The same Scriptures which testify to their 
solidarity as a people inform us that they 
will become a nation at the close of this 
Gospel Age when “the set time” for God 
to remember Zion shall come. St. Paul 
explicitly points out that Divine favor will 
return to natural Israel just as soon as the 
“call” of this Gospel Age to the Heavenly 
Kingdom class shall have reached fulfill- 
ment. 

‘Then “they shall obtain mercy through 
your mercy”’—through the saintly few 
who, during this age, become identified 
with the glorified Messiah as his Bride 
and joint heir. Hence it was_ evidently 
not the Divine intention that the Jew 
should be amalgamated in the Christian 
systems of to-day. Indeed, this separate- 
ness from the masses of Christendom is 
to work to the advantage of the Jew in 
that he will be the better prepared for the 
earthly blessings that are then to come to 
him.—Romans 11 :25 :32. 

The blessings of the new dispensation 
about to be ushered in will be earthly 
blessings, and the Jew knows that all of 
the promises of God contained in. the Mo- 


saic law and writings of the holy prophets 


of old tell of earthly blessings—not. of 
heavenly or spiritual favors. The Jew 
will be more ready to respond to the new 
order of things than his Christian or Gen- 
tile neighbors will be. Moreover, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, the princes or rulers 
seen amongst men will be of Jewish stock, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and all the 
prophets raised from the dead in full 
human perfection to be the “princes in all 
the earth” and representatives of Mes- 
siah’s invisible spirit Kingdom. That the 
Jew will be im much better condition of 


mind to receive the teachings and require- 


ments of those new princes needs no dis- 


cussion.— Psalm 45: 

Before leaving this subject, we note the 
prophesy of old. 1 which tells that at the 
time Messiah will manifest the glories of 
his power and begin his intervention in 
human affairs in favor of the right and 
against the wrong, will be a time of 
“Jacob’s trouble,” a time when the Jews 
will be in special tribulation from their 
foes. Then the Lord shall manifest his 
power on their behalf as in olden times, 
giving them a miraculous deliverance 
which they will recognize. In consequence 
the Prophet declares they shall look upon, 
discern, ‘“‘recognize Him whom they 
pierced”—not by seeing the glorious Mes- 
siah (Daniel 12:1), with their natural 
sight, but they will recognize Him with the 
eyes of their understanding.—Zachariah 
12 :10. 

At that time of favor toward them on 
the part of Messiah, “the great Prince 
which standeth for the children of Dan- 
iel’s people,” they shall discern that the 
glorious time of ay and blessing 
for which they so long waited has come. 
Then their sorrow will be great, as they 
will recognize to the full their national 
mistake in the rejection of Jesus, but 
“the Lord will pour upon them the spirit 
of prayer and of supplication,” and their 
mourning will be but the beginning of 
their blessing and time of rejoicing. All 
the same, this prophesy proves decidedly 
that it is not the Divine intention that the 
Jews as a race shall become Christians, 
or become associated with the Christian 


systems of this age, which, alas, so seri- 


ously misrepresent the Great Teacher and 
the glorious truths which He and _ his 
Apostles taught. 

Let us leave the Jew in the future to his 
God, that he may in due time receive the 
blessing which God has promised him. 
Let. Christendom in general go on in its 
blindness as the Scriptures also foretell, to 
its destruction, but let those of God’s peo- 
ple, sanctified in Christ Jesus, walk cir- 
cumspectly, not after the flesh, but after 
the spirit. Let them seek as spiritual Is- 
raelites the heavenly things and joint- 
heirship with Messiah on the spiritual 
plane; not begrudging to the Jew the first 

lace in the earthly phase of Messiah’s 
ingdom through which all the families 
of the earth will he blessed. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.”” 
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Pearline wiieCedial Delicate, Pretty Clothes 
lack of es a care of them is gross 

Extravagance and that is a Sin. — 
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|@ PEARLINE’S way of washing is is 
| Very Easy Very Quick and 
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STE AKS a Leng seasoning and a royal relish for 


LEA PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Soups, Fish, Roast Meats, Game, Gravies, Chafing Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebits and Salad Dressings are improved by its use. 


Beware of Imitations. Joun Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


for Industrial Alcohol 


PROOF SAFETY STILL is a still that an un-skilled laborer can operate after one day’s in- 
struction. ‘This is our small 5 gallon still. 

We have features in our SIMPLIFIED STILLS that place them far ahead of other stills for 
speed, efficiency, simplicity in setting up, and cheapness of operation in the production of in- 
dustrial alcohol from shavings, old or green sawdust and vegetable waste at a cost of from 
to 12 cents per gallon. 

Brought down to dollars and cents, a 5-gallon tax-free still, capacity 20 to 25 gallons daily, 
26 days in a month, at say 20 gallons a day—6520 gallons, price 50 cents per gallon—$260.00. Less 
cost of labor, fuel and material, say 12 cents per galion, or $62.40. Net monthly profit $197.60. 
This is the way the 5 gallon still figures out. The cost of the 5 gallon tax-free still complete 
and ready to set up is $135.00 Freight prepaid if cash accompanies order. 

Denatured alcohol to-day is of the greatest interest and untold benefit to the American peo- 
ple. It opens an absolutely new field for investment for progressive paper pulp and chemical 
fibre mills, paint, varnish, soap and candle makers, gardeners, farms and garbage plants, saw 
mills, lumbermen and canneries. The Automobiles and the Navies of the world clamor for 
this new tax-free cheaper industrial alcohol. May we expect some encouragement from the 
more patriotic pioneers for this new American industry? 

One ton of corn at the price of 40 cents per bushel will cost $14.28; coal cost, labor, etce., 
to convert one ton of corn into alcohol will cost $6.40; total $20.68, less value of slop of $11.60 
per ton of corn, making net cost of material $9.08 per ton. One ton of corn will yield 98 gal- 
lons of 188 degree alcohol at a cost of $9.08 or $0.0916 per gallon. This from official statistics. 

Do you know there is a trust in stills? We know we can save you money and seek to prove 
it. Won't you kindly consider our proposition when we SHOW YOU IN DOLLARS AND CENTS 
just what our stills will do for you? May we hear from you to-day—now? - 

Yours very truly, 


Wood Waste Distilleries Co. 


Incorporated 


‘~ Read Up on Simplified Stills a 


We are builders of portable stills. We build and install industrial plants large or small, 5 to 
500 gallons, and we solicit trade of those who fully recognize the value of safety. Our FOOL 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


McColloch St. 
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SCRIBNER’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


AFRICAN 
GAME TRAILS 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


His own account of his celebrated expedition. Splendidly 
illustrated from photographs by Kermit Roosevelt and the naturalists of 
the expedition, as well as by full-page photogravures from drawings. 


*“This,’”’ says the New York Tribune, “is of course the book of the year.’”’ 


$4.00 net. Postpaid $4.33. 
At the Villa | Peter Pan 


Rose By J. M. BARRIE. With 16 illustrations in color by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
A ‘new edition of this classic for children, now so famous both for text 
A detective Story by | 2nd illustrations, at a moderate price. $1.50 net. 
“An sorbing - 
selier.”-New York | ROmantic California 
Evening Sun. 


illustrated $1.50 | By ERNEST PEIXOTTO. 
Charmingly illustrated with his own sketches, the book presents pic- 


turesque conditions of life to-day in many parts of California unknown to 
Rest Harrow the tourist. $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.72. 


By 
HEWLETT 

MAURICE HEWLETT | The Poems of Eugene Field 
and Sanchia. Here for the first time all the verse written by Eugene Field has been 

‘Tt is in thought, collected into one volume—one that resembles in form the one-volume 
style and expression | editions of the New England poets, as does the author’s hold on the peo- 
a preet book.’’—Phila- | ple resemble their popularity. 
delphia Ledger. Complete edition. With portrait. 8vo. $2.00 net. 


Moliere; . His Life and His Works 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Dramatic Literature in Colum- 


Time bia University. 
A of ~ pays At the same time 
>. e gives a striking picture o e period in which Moliere lived and his 
relation to it. Illustrated. 8vo. $3.00 net. Postpaid $3.20. 


His first book of 
stories in nine years. 

one is Mr Dooley Says 
sorbing and appealing 7 
human document.’"— | By the author of “Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War,” etc. 


Philadelphia pare “The most essentially American humorist and the most distinctly 


American. 
Illustrated $1.50 philosopher since Mark Twain.’’—-New York Times Saturday 


4° “For every new .Dooley book we are Dooley thankful.’’—Punch. 
The Fugitive $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


Freshman 
by RALPH D. pains | CUpid’s Cyclopedia 


by OLIVER HERFORD and JOHN CECIL 
dificult. situation | CLAY. With twelve full-page illustrations and 
| through a a: many decorations in colors and in pen and ink 
A little hook of exceeding wit and wisdom. 
illustrated $1.50 $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. ; 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 153 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


ac. 
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BON 


CORSELS 


— 


NoON-RUSTABLE 


Have Made the 
American Figure Famous 


ON TON Corsets are the 
truest expression of every 
corset virtue—the highest achieve- 


ment in the art of modern 
corsetry. Every wearer 
of the BON TON Cor- 
set is the proud possessor 
of a wealth of STYLE, 
HEALTH,COMFORT 
and SYMMETRY. 


_ There is a subtle charm 
and grace about all BON 
TON Corsets which ap- 
peals to your finer tastes 
and excites your admira- 
tion and fancy. BON 
TON Corsets are abso- 
lutely without a rival, each 


model an original conception of surpassing excel- 
lence in every detail. PRICES$3 and upwards. 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., 728 Mission St., SAN FRANCISCO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. NEW YORK 
Makers also of ROYAL WORCESTER Corsets $1 to $3 and ADJUSTO Corsets $3 and $5 


CHICAGO 


2 Ky : | | | 
NG 
| 
\\' 


re-eminently the wanted and most dis- 
tinctive Christmas gift; the giver is assured 
of conferring supreme pleasure on wife, hus- 
band, mother, father, grandma, grandpa, 
lunt or uncle, niece or nephew, baby, friend 
or sweetheart—on anybody you desire to 
please. 

Thermos unites summer and winter, as it 
keeps any liquid or solid hot without fire and 
cold without ice until wanted for use. 

Thermos is necessary to every member of 
the family from infancy to old age; is nec- 
essary in the home for nursery, kitchen and 


sick room; is away from home at 
u 


work or play, for the plutocrat and the work- 
ingman, to the house-wife and physician, to 
automobilists. yachtsmen, travelers, camp- 
ers, to everybody. 

Thermos bottles, tea and coffee pots, de- 
canters, jars, humidors (for preserving the 
moisture, the flavor of the leaf and the origi- 
nal aroma. of cigars, tobacco, etc.), motor 
restaurants, cellarettes, luncheon sets, Eng- 
lish-made traveling cases, wicker baskets, 
drinking cups, etc., in complete assortment. 

Thermos is so necessary to you that we 
have prepared a 34 page booklet full of in- 
teresting Thermos facts which describes 
every Thermos article herewith illustrated, 
free on request. 

Thermos is sold throughout the world by 
all good stores, but please be cautious: there 
are worthiess imitations—iook for the name 
‘‘Thermos.’’ it’s on every Thermos article. 


AMERIGAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 


THERMOS BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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Are Your Eyes Weak? 


Then don’t neglect them. 
[f you suffer from headaches 
2aused by nearsight, far- 
| sight, old-sight or astigma- 

itism; if your eyes are weak 
Jo and sore from strain, or if 
they are affected in any way, 
send for a ten days’ free 
trial of 


THE IDEAL 
SIGHT RESTORER 


This simple home treatment has restored fault- 
less vision and healthy eyes to thousands. 


Its action is gentle massage that stimulates cir- 
culation and gradually restores the eye to its nor- 
ma! condition. 


It is perfectly safe and absolutely harmless. Five 
minutes twice daily will, in a short time, render 
glasses unnecessary. 

Remember the ten days’ trial costs you not a 
cent unless vou decide to purchase. Surely this is 
fair considering the immense value of your eyes. 


Don’t put off, but write to-day for instructive 
booklet No. 136 K, and testimonials and terms of 
10 days’ trial. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY 
134 West 65th Street Dept. 183 K. New York City 


A Skin of Beaut a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FEL GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 
or Magical Beautifier 


PURIFIES Removes Tan, Pimples, 
as well as Freckles, Moth Patches, 
Beautifies 
No other auty, 
Cosmetic 
will do it the test of 62 


erly made. 
Accept no 

counterfeit of 
milar name, 


ished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the 
aut-ton (a patient): “As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 
Pa. sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
ealers. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Relieves skin troubles, cures sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mall. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes Superfluous Hair. Price $1 by mall. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York City. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER---OVERLAND MONTHLY AND 


(Formerly The Little Chronicle, Chicago.) 


WEEELY — EDUCATONAL — CURRENT EVENTS. 
Subscription Price—One Year, $1.50. 
For the Home—For the Parent and Child. 
For the School—For the Teacher and Pupil. 


Articles Skilfully Written 
for Educational Use Cost 
More than Clippings, But-- 


IT PAYS 10 
GET THE BEST 


becomes a student of history and 


The Weekly “Story of connects school in such a 
geography while e a well writte ews article. 
Thousands of School and Dublic Libraries keep The 


way that the reader 
Chronicle on file and in 


bound volume form.. This shows how educators value it. No other publication has re- 
ceived such general endorsement from educators and is so extensively used in the pub- 


on. ” e plan of your r a most excellent on and ought 
to commend it to those rahe are looking for the “ight kind of literature.” ae 
J. W. Bashford says: “You have made a unique venture in modern journalism. You 
resent the best resume of Current Events and the best method of using them to 
geography, history, language, etc., to be found in American Literature. 
Free sample copy will be sent on application to this office. 
THE WORLD'S CHRONICLE ($3.00) SPECIAL Address OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
OVERLAND MONTHLY OFFER $2.00 773 Market St.. San Francisco, Calif. 
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“Correct Thinking” is to me the most uni- 
versal and unsectarian book I have ever read. 
“Correct Thinking’ is extending in all direc- 
tions the gospel taught by Darwin, Huxley, 

Haeckel, Spencer and Whitman, for the 
enlightenment an general benefit of the 
masses. It is the Savior promised. 


2c. the . Five Co oe $1. $15 the hundred. 
TO-MORROW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


xx 
THIS BOOK IS A HERALD OF THE) | «THE CAR” GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
NEW LEARNING 
The First Gun in a Revolt Against Leisure 
Class ideais of Education. or 
PARKER H. SERCOMBE Closed Cars Runabouts 
itor To-Morrow Magazine plete 
“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- Voiturette eoeeeee 888 eee $1750 
mit their own to fade and die for want $3000 2500 
the knowledge they have but do 3500 3000 
“Owners of Angora cats, who know how 12-16 H. Prescot eeeeeeeeen 4000 3250 
their pets have become beautiful as the 5500 4500 
result of but a few generations of intelligent 18-24 H. P. 6-cyl. “Little 
do results Six” ...... 6250 5250 
were e same law a 
“The world though aad overlooks the princi- 20-30 H. P. 4-cyl. ....... 6500 5500 
pee by Bur and other 25-35 H. P. 4-cyl. ....... 6800 
, not realizing that each discovery 
its corresponding application to the human spe- 85-45 H. P. 4-cyl. ....... 7500 6500 
cies.” 50-60 H. P. Big 
“Man has not yet started to live a mind- 7500 
directed, reasoned-out life.’’ 
Our Entire System of Education is Wrong. Ali Cars Built Especially for American 
Dear Mr. Sercombe Roads. 


RENAULT FRERES 
SELLING BRANCH Inc. 


116-120 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Telephone Market 7038 


for your raw Furs 


Experienced oes and fur collectors are never 
n doubt as to where to ship their furs. They all 
now that St. Louis being the greatest fur market in 
the world, is Ene place the best returns come from. 
F.C. Taylor & Co,, who own and control the 
Great Fur Exchange Building, have ~ 
money invested in buil ing and eq ulp- 
ment than all the other St. Louis fur 
houses combined. They have better 
facilities, enj fh a greater demand and 
handle urs than any other con- 
cern in Ameri 
F.C. Taylor & Co. are therefore in 
position to send “y quicker and bet- 
ter net results for furs than you can 
get anywhere else 
Trapper’s Guide, Market Re 
and other valuable information Free. 
Write at once for Latest Price List 
and shipping 
troduction—just 


F. C. TAYLOR & CO., Greatest Fur House in the World 
745 Fur Exchange Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Get all you can 


You need no in- 


A Weekly Paper for the 
HOME AND OFFICE 


1o Cents per Copy $4.00 per Year 


Hotel Normandie 


Sutter and Gough Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


A high order hotel. 
Fine air, elevation, location. 
Five minutes from San Francisco’s lively 
centre. Well liked by ladies 
and tourists. 


American plan 
European plan 


THOMAS H. SHEDDEN, Manager 


$3.00 per day and up 
$1.50 per day and up 


é 
i 
ESTABLISHED JULY = 
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The Most Healthful and Delightful Aes 
All-The-Year-Round Brink in the World! 


Nothing whatever is added to the juice. No water, 
Sugar, preservative or coloring matter—absolutely 
nothing is in the bottle but the breath of a ripe Hawai- 

Quarts Pints ian Pineapple field, so that nothing of delicacy escapes 
Half-Pints Quarter-Pints your taste. 

Serve Dole’s Pure Hawaiian Pineapple Juice from the thoroughly chilled 
bottle poured over cracked ice, or in iced tea in place of the usual slice of lemon. 

Try Hot Pineapple Juice. Put it in hot Russian tea, instead of lemon. 
Three-fifths Dole’s Juice to two-fifths boiling water, poured over a little sugar, 
is better than hot lemonade and much more convenient to prepare. 
James D. Dole stands at the head of the pine- 


apple business of the world, and his signature on 
the label of any pineapple product guarantees its purity and quality. If you can’t get 
Dole’s write us for booklet. 
Saas HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS CO., Ltd. 
is on the label 112 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Just a 
Little 
‘Better 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“OVERLAND 
LIMITED” 


Southern Pacific-Union Pacific 


Ticket Offices: 


Flood Building, 42 Powell Street Market Street Ferry Depot 


Broadway and i3th Streets, Oakland 
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Every Woman 


is interested and should 
know about the wonderful 


MARVEL Whirling.Spray 
SMa The new Vaginal Syringe, 

; Best—Most convenient. 
It — in- 


Ask your druggist for @ 
it. If he cannot supply 
the MARVEL, accept 


ves pass and direc- 
ons invaluable to ladies. iiss 
MARVEL CO., 44 East 284 St.. NEW YORK, 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
258 page Home Study cateleg free. Write te-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 124, Springticid, Mass. 


Mr. Field 


Automobiles and Tourists’ Baggage 
INSURED AGAINST 


FIRE, THEFT, and TRANSPORTATION 


While anywhere in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND EUROPE 


AETNA INSURANCE CO. OF HARTFORD 


Pacific Branch: 514 CALIFORNIA STREET 
San Francisco 


Ruby FREE 
NAVAJO y 

to introduce our beautiful genuine Gems, soli direct 
from mine to customer at 1-2 to 1-4 jewelers’ rrices 

we will send FREE «s genuine Navajo Ruby, uncut 

and our beautiful 86 page Art Catalogue showing 
Gems in actual colors and sizes, for 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. Send 
today 


Francis E.Lester Co.,Dept. DL4 Mesilla Park,N.M. 


& Retail and For Re 


iiustrated catalogue on application. Office and 


Factory, 1714 Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 
1022 San Pedro St., Los Angeles. 


ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 


DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading, Fire Department Supplies, 
Bend and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
business, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawali and Manila. 


88 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Telephone Kearny 392. 


= GHOICE READING FREE 


YOUR NAME PRINTED and sent to 10,000 
ey world they can “¢~ you 
Free , Catalogs, Magazi Books, Papers, 
etc., etc. rh: now to be in BIG issue and get 
a BIG MAIL FREE and months trial sub- 
scription to our BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE with 
art cover in colors, al! for 20c. ALLEN, The 
J Mail Man, Box 159, Kennedy, N. Y. 


NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
for Certificates of every grade. 
Special courses in Psychology, Primary 
Metheds and 
We assist in securing positions. 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 


Professors in Harvard, Brown, Corne!! and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalegires. Write te-dey. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Campbell 
rinctpal 


IN Freight Forwarding Co. "ec°°e¢ 
household goods to and from all on the 
Pacific Coast i43 Marquette Building, Chi- 
Jago’ 
736 Old South ry 7 Boston | tsor Wright Bldg.. St. Louis 


24 Whitehall St., New York 217 Front St. San Francisco 
Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia 516 Central Bidg. Los Angeles 


Write nearest office 


Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the age A handy 
article for all occasions to quic ly improve the 
complexion. Sent for 10 cents in stam or 
coin. F. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., N. if 


IN 
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1810—-A CENTURY OF CHOPIN—1910 


Had Chopin composed for a modern concert- 
grand where wou/d inspiration not have led him! 


To know the ‘‘greater Chopin’’, to realize how ingenuity may glorify 
genius, one must hear the Chopin of 


Here are possibilities of tone-color such as only the composer of the 
‘‘Ballads’’ could conjure. Immensity of tone, also, a pianissimo that is but 
a whisper, a /or/e overwhelming by contrast, so beautifully shaded are the 
gradations. > 

With Baldwin-tone, de Pachmann, authoritative Chopin-Player, reaches us 
heights denied by the limited keyboard of Chopin’s day. _ 

Highly-developed qualities endearing the Baldwin to the tone-poets of 
the piano give it an equally royal place in the regard of cultivated amateurs. 


THE BOOK OF THE BALDWIN PIANO will be sent free upon request. 


Che Baldwin Company 


CINCINNATI 
Chicago New York St. Louis San Francisco 
262 Wabash Ave. 8 E. 4th Street 1111 Olive Street 310 Sutter Street 
Indianapolis Louisville Denver 
18 N. Penn’a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave. 1626 California St. 


| 
| 
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Through Western Woods 


By HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


“Poetically dedicated ‘to the West that is 
passing, to the days that are no more and to 
the brave, free life of the wilderness,’ these 
sympathetic studies of nature and the Red Man 
deserve to find many readers.’’—The Argonaut. 


“The book reviewer of the Overland Monthly 
has for many years read with exceptional in- 
terest the works on the American Indians that 
have appeared from time to time on this sub- 
ject, from the pens of more or less able au- 
thorities, but he has yet to find one so thor- 
oughly satisfactory as ‘Trails Through Western 
Woods,’ by Helen Fitzgerald Sanders, who for 
a long time has made a special study of the In- 
dians, particularly those of the Northwest. The 
book is a delightful description of the region 
that the aborigines inhabited before the com- 
ing of the white man; it gives a graphic picture 
of the early conditions, of the beauties of the 
country where the buffalo roamed and the red 
man lived their lives of freedom and a 
ness. It is rich in Indian folk-lore and contains 
numerous facts and histories and traditions un- 
known to the great mass of Americans; many, 
indeed, have never before appeared in print. 
Written in Mrs. Sanders’ attractive style, the 
book is one that every American should read.’’ 
—The Overland Monthly. 


“The author deserves the gratitude of the 
American nation for capturing the nebulous 
star-mist of its beginnings, and that which 
went. before.—N. Y. Times. 


“There is rare literary excellence in. this 
volume of Indian tradition and description of 
the region ‘where the lessening tribes | still 
dwell. * * * These stories, ne as they 
are in themselves, are made doubly interesting 
to the thoughtful reader of Western life by the 
brilliant word paintings of that vast territory of 
enchanting waters, woods, flowers and valleys.’’ 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 


“Here is a new volume which should appeal to 
all lovers of folk-lore, and especially to those 
who are particularly interested in the early do- 
ings and superstitions of the fast-dying Indian 
tribes of America.’’—The Bookseller, London, 
England. 


*‘Mrs. Sanders has an agreeable gift of evoca- 
tion skilled to record the delicate, evanescent 


legends of a disappearing race, the likewise 
evanescent beauty of mists and mountain 
clouds. Moreover, she has a sinewy power of 


description for the sterner aspects of nature.’’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Trails Through Western Woods 


published by The Alice Harriman Company and already 


in its second edition 


IS AN IDEAL GIFT BOOK 


It is elegantly bound, with colored end sheets, and is pro. 
fusely illustrated with exquisite photographs by the author. 


Helen Fitzgerald Sanders is well known to the readers of 
The Overland Monthly. She is a Californian and has gained 
a wide reputation by her unique portrayal of the West. 


A. M. ROBERTSON, 222 Stockton Street, San Francisco 
THE ALICE HARRIMAN COMPANY, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
THE BAKER, TAYLOR COMPANY, New York City. % 
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Denatured Alcohol | 


in Solid Form 


Cleveland Special Dispatch.—A well known 
Wheeling, W. Va., chemist has succeeded in 
producing chunks of denatured alcohol in crys- 
tal form by means of a small infusion of cer- 
tain acids whereby crystals of an alkaloidal 
nature very closely resembling physiologically the 
effects of ethyl alcoho! distilled from saw dust. 
The method employed and the results obtained 
are somewhat similar to the crystalizing of rock 
candy or that of Saccharine, containing as it 
does 350 times the sweetening strength over that 
of cane sugar, so this alkaloidal crystalized alco- 
hol contains many times the strength over the 
ordinary denatured fluid alcohol they will yield 
194 proof denatured alcohol with a greater heat- 
ing and cooking power for stoves than gasoline, 
and it is absolutely non-explosive. 


A sample tap friction can containing 560 solid 
cubes, a stove for it, and the secret formula 
how simple it can be produced at home, will be 
expressed to you, or postpaid on receipt of $5. 


THE UTILIZATION of WOOD WASTE by 
DISTILLATION. A general consideration of 
the NEW INDUSTRY, including a full descrip- 
tion of the distilling apparatus used and the 
principle involved, also methods of chemical 
control and disposal of the products, first edi- 
tion illustrated by seventy-four engravings, 156 
pages. This book is cloth bound; it will be sent 
to any address post paid on receipt of $3.20. Ad- 
dress, 


THE WOOD WASTE DISTILLERIES CO., INC. 
Wheeling, W. Va., U. S&S. A. 


Send No Money 
See the Goods First 
We will send you prepaid any of the 
following Finest Human Hair 
Switches upon receipt of a lock of 


your hair to match. If up to your 


22-In.2 of Straight..... $1.78 highest expectation, 
“* 11-8 ** Na Wavy 2.50 remit the price ; if 
= 2.80 not. return goods. 
“ 4.50 Write to-day. 
Hair ; 


PATENTS 
obtained or no charge made. Easy payments. 
15 years official examiner U. S. Patent Office, 
over quarter century actual experience. Patents 
advertised free. Send sketch for free searc 
and report on patentability; also illustrated In- 
vestors’ Guide Book and “What and How to 
Invent.”” E. P. BUNYEA CO., Washington, D. C. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home 8tudy Courses under 
rofessors in Harvard, Brown, Corne!! and lead- 


ng colleges. 
Preperstery, Agriculters!, Commercial, 


Acodemic Gud 
Berma! sad Civili Service 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Bzraminations. 
758 page cateleg free. Write to-day. 
Prof. Genung THE 10ME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


EBnglish 


“Cyco”™ Ball Bearing Carpet Sweeper 
The perplexing question of the year is 

what to buy at a moderate cost as a 
Christmas gift that will combine all the 
2lements of nicety, practicability and ap- 
»yropriateness. There is practically no gift 
lease wife, 


it the same cost that will 
mother, sister or friend as much as a latest 7 
improved Bissell Cyco Bearing Sweeper 
It is finished as elegantly as a 
pians, in a variety of rich figured woods. 
aThe metal rts in the best patterns areall . 
mickeled. erything about the machine | 
oF indicates value double its actual cost to the 
7 purchaser. Thousands of Bissell Sweepers 
yare given every year as Christmas gifts, 
“Yjand the demand for this purpose is grow- 7 
ing enormously. A _ Bissell Sweeper 

will be a constant reminder of the 4 
giver for ten years or more. Re- re. 
duces the labor of sweeping 95 per 
cent, cleans carpets and rugs as no corn 
broom can, raises no dust, and will 
outlast fifty corn brooms. Sold by all 
first-class dealers. Prices $2.75 to 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 
Buy a Bissell between now and 
January ist, 1911, from your 
dealer, send us the purchase slip, 
and receive FREE a good qual- 
ity Morocco leather card case 
without any printing on it. 
Something any lady or gen- 
tleman would appreciate. 


Bissell Carpet 


/ Sweeper Co. 


Dept. 124 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Ex- 
clusive Carpet Sweerer 
Makers in the World.) 


MAKE MONEY 
DISTRIBUTING CIRCULARS 
Send us 26 cents for one year’s subscription 
to our paper, and we will start you off at once 
Send at once to the 


PHILDIUS REAL ESTATE MONTHLY 
388 Pleasant Ave., Dept. O., New York. 


25 POST CARDS 10c 4Aééress 


Above 


Learn Wireless and R. R. Telegraphy 


Shortage of fully 10,000 operators on account 
of 8-hour law, and extensive “wireless” develop- 
ments. We operate under direct supervision of 
Telegraph Officials, and positivel place all 
students, when qualified. Write for catalogue, 
NAT’L TELEGRAPH INST., Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia, Memphis, Davenport, Ia., Columbia, S. 
C., Portland, Ore. 
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Money for Writers |! | 


The BLACK CAT wants at present Very Short, 
Very Clever, Clean, Strong Stories. Prompt 
attention. Highest price paid on acceptance. Post- 
age on all manuscripts must be fully prepaid and 
stamps enclosed for return if unavailable. Do not 
send tales dealing with Ghosts, Haunted Houses, 
Murders, Hypnotism or Medical Operations. Real 
humorous stories especially desired. 


The Black Cat, 41 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


If you wish to sell stories to The Black Cat 


it will pay you to heed the following words from 


-Mr. Andrew H. Allen, Chief of Bureau of Rolls and 
Library of the Department of State, Washington,D.C.: 


“The Black Cat meets, and fills, the re- 
quirements of intelligent readers of fiction 
for ingeniously devised and cleverly 
written short stories off the lines of the 
literary analytical chemistry and the dreary 
dialect maunderings into which the short 
story of the older magazines has drifted in 
a great measure. In the present state of 
magazine fiction the choice is too often 
between trash from the ‘beacon lights’ of 
literature, and bright, attractive work from 
unpretentious amateurs. The rational pre- 
ference is obvious, and The Black Cat has 
stepped in to satisfy it” . 


No manuscript will be read unless postage thereon 
is fully prepaid and unless accompanied by return 
postage. 
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you find 

a better oil 

than Zerolene 


The One Oil for 
all Gasoline Motors 


grade only—Nothing to remember but the name— 
In sealed cans with patent spout. Barrels for garage 
trade. Sold by most dealers; if not at yours, write to the 


Standard Oil Company 


A GOOD TRAIN TO TAKE ON 
YOUR NEXT EASTERN TRIP 


A palatial train of electric | ted sleeping cars, 
dining car, and observation—buffet—library car. 


Three Days—Los Angeles to Chicago 
via | Salt Lake Route, Union Pacific and Northwestern 
FIRST-CLASS FROM SAN FRANCISCO AND SOUTH 
COSTS NO MORE via LOS ANGELES 
and the Salt Lake Route than other ways 
Information at any ticket office or from 
L. A. BELL J. CRUICKSHANK 


i@. Freicht and Pass’r Agent © Diét. Pass’r. Agent 


680 Market Street 601 South Spring Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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To Our 


OVERLAND MONTHLY - 


} 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE - 


Total Value $4.00 


Readers 
Through a special arrangement just effected with 
the publishers, the OVERLAND MONTHLY is.enabled 


to make its readers the following unprecedented yearly 
subscription offer, which is good only until June Ist. 


Regular Price 
$1.50 Our Price Only 
1.50 $9 50 
1.00 


For All Three 


Many of the popular magazines are raising their prices this year, but we have 
secured the co-operation of these well-known publications on such advantageous terms 


as to permit of this great clubbing offer. 


No such bargain in a similar group has 


been offered for years, and it is an opportunity that will not come soon again. If 
your subscription to OVERLAND MONTHLY has not yet expired, you may still 
take advantage of this offer by merely having it extended now for a year from the 


date of its expiration. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR 
pages packed full of vitality, pulsing hu- 
man interest, and love of life—this is The 
American Magazine. | 

New and interesting departments have 
been added—lInteresting People, photo- 
graphs and short personal sketches; Out- 
door Life, games and pastimes, profusely 
illustrated; Plays and Players, pictures of 
prominent actor folk and a guide to new 
plays. The “Interpreter’s House,” for 
editors’ views, and the “Pilgrim’s Scrip,” 


for subscribers, both popular departments, 


will be continued. More strong, stirring 
special papers on timely subjects; a new 
novel by a well-known writer; fiction by 
a host of the best story tellers; more of 
“Mr. Dooley’s” inimitable humor. These 
are things to be found in the American 
Magazine—the magazine for every Ameri- 
can family. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE prints the live- 
liest fiction and the frankest, strongest ar- 
ticles. It gives all the significant news of 
the world each month, splendidly reviewed 
and condensed for quick, easy reading. 

It is the magazine that clipped Speaker 
Cannon’s wings; that first exposed the in- 
decent stage; that ran the investment 
fakers into the cyclone cellar; that is stir- 
ring the Church to look our religious prob- 
lems in the face; that, in a word, reflects 
all the important, interesting sides of 
American life. 

It publishes every month a page of 
short, funny stories, verse, and anecdotes, 
for which it pays ten cents a word. It is 
bright, well-balanced and readable. It is 
unlike any other magazine. 


Send your subscription to-day to 
OVERLAND MONTHLY - 


773 Market St., San Francisco 
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Individual Libraries for Christmas Gifts 


Globe-Werniekhe Bookcases lend charm to et room, and make 
an acceptable gift for use in the indi 


ual’s own room, 
where favorite books can always be kept. 


Globe“Wervicke Elastic Bookcases 


in detail the many styles and finishes in 
wes the variety of artistic uni 

decorative treatments. 

List of Best Books” Free—containing selections of the 5, 10, 
100 best books f or children and adults. A reliable guide for Christmas buying. 

A copy will be mailed free with the 1911 Catalogue on request. 
The Globe “Wernicke Ca. Dept, J, , Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


HOW MAE EDNA WILDER 


GRAND Hotel || corr or A DouBLE CHIN 


NEW YORK CITY on 


A Famous Home, with a Interesting Story for Fleshy People. 


“I removed my double chin and reduced thirty 
unds in less than six weeks,’ says Mae Hdna 
ilder, who stands five feet high, = = 


pounds, and is a picture of perfect 
did this by a process which is my own discovery 
—a process of external application. I simply 


On Broadway, at 3ist Street apply the treatment to any pert of the _ body 

where superfluous 

Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 
vanishes as if b 


Also Convenient to Grand Central Station. 


A house made famous through its splendid 
service and personal attention to patrons, and 
sensibie prices. 

New York’s subways, elevated and surface 
cars are all practically at the door. Convenient 
to theatres and shopping districts. Personal 
baggage transferred free to and from New Penn- 
sylvania station. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
the many famous features of the New Annex. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Rates—$1.50 per day, upwards. 


y 
magic. Five minus 
every other day for 
two weeks is all the 
time needed, and 
one’s most intimate 
friends need not 
know anything about 
~ I am so grateful 
for my own relief 
that I will give free 
advice to any one 
who suffers as I did. 
I consider a double 
chin one of the most 


unsightly 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. jus extra 
weig one must carry them every- 
where and all the time. I feel ten years younger 
qua. y and a hundred-fold more active since I lost 
ly to Mae Wilder, Dene Rocheste: 

Y ith ae na er, p chester, N. 
will be told how to find a relief within two 


weeks. 
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NEW ANNEX) ; 

: =~ FIRST I teach how. 
holder. This is a become indepen- 

| Morrill, 613 Monon 
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$4 5() SUBSCRIBE FOR $74 50 
THE 


Banker Investor 
Magazine 


DEVOTED TO FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 
Especially Banking, Transportation and Mining 


NATIONAL IN ITS SCOPE 


Each number contains Special Articles prepared by acknowledged authorities and 
eminent experts. 


Leading Articles are illustrated and authentic portraits of men in the public eye 
appear in every issue. 


Since 1906 every month this Magazine has improved: It is stronger, more interest- 
ing, larger, with a color title-page. 


The Legal Editorial Department under Thomas S. Hodson, LL.D. and Olin 
Bryan, LL.B. has been accorded special recognition. The editors are lawyers 
of experience in Public, Corporate and Financial affairs. Enquiries from sub- 
scribers of a financial, corporate or legal nature are answered. 


If not a subscriber, why not send stamps or check to-day? No better invest- 
ment can be made—a single article is worth it TO YOU. No free sample copies. 


The Banker and Investor Magazine 
Company 


36 West 25th St., New York _ «402 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


> 
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A CHRISTMAS 
TREAT 


for friend, family or self—a barrel containing 10 
: dozen bottles of good old 


Ale 


The Ideal Holiday Beverage 


Brings out all the good cheer and heartiness of 
the season. Confers lasting benefits and pleasure 


Appreciated by Everyone 
The Cheerful Gift of the Cheerful Giver 


Apply to nearest Dealer or write to 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, Established 1756 
Brewery and Bottling Works, HUDSON, N. Y. 


NEW RUPTURE CURE 


Don’t Wear A Truss 


Brooks’ New dis- 
covery. Wonderful. No obnox- 
sm ious springs or pads. Auto- 

s matic r Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together 
as you would a broken limb. 
No salves. No lymphol. No 
lies. Durable, cheap. Sent on 
trial. Pat. Sept. 10, ‘01. 


Catalogue Free. 
c. E. BROOKS, 3777 Brooks 
Building, Marshall, Mich. 


A Clear 


Complexion 
may be gained and skin 
troubles overcome and 
prevented, by the use of 


Glenn’s 
‘Sulphur Soap 


Sold by Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, 
druggists. black or brown, 50< 


Any man, every man, all men 
would appreciate the 


Krementz Gift Box 


A set of four of the famous 14-K Rolled Pilate 

EMENTZ COLLAR BUTTONS (that will last for 
years without losing lustre). A new one free for 
every one broken or damaged from any cause. 
‘Packed in an attractive ribbon-tied box. 


ONE DOLLAR the set of four. If not found 


at your haberdasher's or jeweler’s, a set will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
121 CHESTNUT STREET NEWARK, N. J. 


DON'T WEAR A TRUSS 


witheut buckles or springs— 
cannot sii 


Return mail will bring Free trial Plapao 


CAMERA OWNERS 


If you would like to see a copy of a beautiful, 
practical, interesting, modern photographic mag- 
azine. written and edited with the purpose of 
teaching all photographers how to use _ their 
materials and skill to the best advantage, either 
for profit or amusement, send us your name on 
a postcard. Don’t forget or delay, but write at 
once. The three latest numbers will be sent for 
25 cents. $1.50 a year. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


187 Pope Buliding, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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FREE 
- @ press against the pelvic bone. The most 
Las. obstinate cases ewred in the privacy of 
TR the home. Thousands have wanted 
themselves without hindrance from work. Seft 
TENTED aa velvet—easy te Process of 
7 dl SE 12 cure is nataral, so no fu use for trusses. We preve 
\ tog | we say by sending you Trial of Piapao absolutely 
ee hi FREE. Write name on coupon and mall TODAY. Address 
AL OF PLAPAO Piirio LapoRATORIES, BI°k207%t. Louis 
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SUMPTUOUS 


| DOWN 
VOLUMES 


For Only $1 Down we will ship this elegant and fascinating work 
to the readers of this Magazine. We know you will want it, but if 
you don’t you may return to us and your money will be refunded. 
You take no risk whatever. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Every page is full of intensely entertaining reading. The 
work is richly, profusely illustrated. It tells the curious and 
intefesting story of Womankind the world over. 


EVOLUTION OF HER SEX BETROTHAL KISSING CUSTOMS 
MARRIAGE RITES BEAUTY PHYSICAL TYPES 
CLOTHING PECULIARITIES DANCING BURIAL CEREMONIES 
WIDOWHOOD CHILDREN SAVAGE CUSTOMS 
: | A Work to Treasure—in the Libraries of the 
Reduced Iijustration | most particular connoisseurs 


Woman of Southern Algeria 


Women of All Nations 


A richly illustrated story of their Characteristics, Customs, Manners, Influence. Edited by T. 
Athol Joyce, M.A., and N. W. Thomas, M.A., Fellows of Royal ee ees Institute 


Contributors: Prof. Otis T. Mason, Smithsonian Institution; Mr. W. W. Skeat, Mr. Archibald 


; Dr. Theodore Koch Granberg, Berlin Museum; Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, etc., etc. 


Would you lina woman as she is in every clime? Would you see her every type from the dusky 
ueen of the Fiji Islands to the beauty of the American drawing-room? ‘Then open 
these pages and they will show you the women of the whole world, their dress, 

customs, peculiarities, etc. 
Some of the Subjects Treated 


In its pages you may read of the beauty question—ideals compared; feminine adornments 

—savage and civilized; paint and powder—artificial colorings the world over; tattooing fash- 

us customs; ideas of modesty—how they vary; feminine charms—how world-wide 

ideals differ; love and courtship—traditions and customs; _ kissing customs 

among various races; marriage ceremonies compared; woman’ s sphere in tribe 

and nation; woman in war; women as rulers; women’s work; legends of 
women; witchcraft; psychology of sex, etc., etc. 


Exquisitely Bound 


4 Quarto Volumes Each volume measures 84x11% 
hes. The binding is rich red Irish 


inc 
720 Half-Tone Pictures Buckram, backs stamped in gold. The 


paper is extra heavy plate with large, 

25 Full-Page Color Plates | cleat type. edges tinted to match 
| Illustrated Tyrolese Girl 
A Work of Prime Interest Nearly every page is embellished with one or more beauti- 

for halt-tones, hundreds of women, 98% 

new ere are also 2 in - 

Student plates, picture in itself. Several ‘maps alen 
Reduced Itlustratin The Stadent of 


Samoan Woman in 


hood. 
Chief's Head-dress SPECIAL COUPON FOR () Mo. 
Special Offer to the Readers of this Magazine : verland. Mo 


We want you to see this t four-volume work for we 
know you will be charmed with its binding, paper and CASSELL & COMPANY (Established 1848) 


penatins We want you to dép into its pages for we know 43-45 East 19th Street, New York. 

ne Day il be fascinated. We want you to revel in its pro- GENTLEMEN:—I enclose herewith $1 for which kin 
nof pictures. The price is $15.50. Just send us $1 send me, carria . prepaid, one complete set * ‘Women 

with the Coupon o ite and you will receive the set, All Nations.” It is understood I may examine this wou 

cafriage prepaid. xamine it five days. If you don’t five days, and if I do not wish to keep it I agree to no 

want it notify us and hold subject to ourorder. We will you and hold subject to your order; and. cope Sy to ref: 

ance $1 a n 

of $14.50 in monthly instalmen unt 

CASSELL & COMPANY 
Publishers 5 19th St. New York ee eee 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years. 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Mo. White Plains, N. Y. Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo. Columbus, Ohio. Fifth Ave. 
Manchedter, N. H. ia, Pa Winnipeg. Manitoba. 

Buffalo, N. Y, 812 London, Eagiand. 


ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Tents .......91.40 up | Revolwers.......... $1.65 
Legyins, Pair...... -16 ** | Cadet Guns........ 1,20 * 
Bridies..... ....... #0 “ | Navy Repeat. Rifles 6.40 “ 

3.00 ** | Side-Arm Sword... .36 * 
3.26 ** | New Uniforms...... 1.25 * 


Largest stock Gevermment Anction Bargains in the world 
15 acres required for its storage. 344-page 1910 catalogue ; 
over 3000 illustrations. Mailed 15 cents (stamps) 


Cannons, Fl Pistols, Ri 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 


Manzanita Hall 


noa fles, rs, Drums, Etc. 
FRANOIS BANNERMAN, 501 RB’ way, New York 


WHEN, WHERE and 
HOW TO TRAP 


Ou new illustrated Trappers’ Guide—yours 
free for the asking—is the bi t and 
most reliable guide published. Reveals valuable 
trapping secrets and thecarefully guarded methods 
of successful trappers. What we tell you on Animal 
Baits is as important to any trapper as traps. Full 
erm directions on preparing skins for 
shipment and how to get the most 
money forthem. This k will in- 
crease the catch of experienced trap- 
ers as well as bring success to the 
ape The Game Laws of 
® all the States and Canada are given 
= in concise, unmistakable form, with 
Sen the information you want shown at 
f agilance. We will send you this 
§ book free if you write us before 
all the books are gone. 


Tavvon & Co., Fun nouse m Tux 
745 Fun Excuance Buenowe, Sr. Lows, Me. 


MR. AUTO DRIVER OR OWNER:— 


perfect lubrication. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Est. 1888 


A home school for boys desiring a thorough pre- 
paration for college. Lack of rigid classification 
makes for rapid advancement. Location adja- 
cent to Stanford University permits unusual ad- 
vantages. Ample facilities for all athletic sports. 
Bighteenth year opens August 30th. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 


W. A. SHEDD, Head Master 


Miss Harker’s School 


Home and Day School for Girls. 


College Preparatory, Intermediate and 
| Primary Departments. Accredited. 


Ideal location, new buildings. 
Catalogue upon Application. 


PALO ALTO, California 


Ever realize how vitally important Good Oil is to your car? You 
may have the best Automobile and equipment but nothing is so necessary as 
Never use any but the Best oil. 
use our “EUCLID” Auto Cylinder Oil if not you hardly know real satisfaction 


in driving your car. Be sure to ask for it next time. 
large dealers. If you cannot get it ask for sample or better still send us an 
order. Freight paid on 10 Gallons and up. 


THE RELIANCE OIL AND GREASE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


You probably now 


Sold-by most of the 


Yours truly, 


a 
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Hot Springs Ark. Dwight, Ill. 
Wea Haven, Conn. rh 
Atlanta, ie Grand Rapids Mich. 
Red 
| 


A dessert confection 
with delicateness of 
flavor and sweetness 


that delight a taste 


for the exquisite 


SUGAR WAFERS 


In ten cent tins I | 


Also in twenty-five cent tins. | 


Try CHOCOLATE TOKENS—the enticing good- | 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | 
| Bey 
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Pabs 


“Ameni 


Picturing a 
freshness and 


Extract Calendar for 1911 is without question the 
most exquisite portrayal of an ideal we have ever 
seen—it is simply fascinating in its artistic beauty 
and subtle charm. 

In panel shape, 7 inches in width and 36 inches in length, 
it lends itself perfectly to the filling of those corners that are 
so hard to decorate—and, being printed in 12 delicately 
blended colors and gold, it harmonizes pleasantly with the 


color scheme of 


You Surely Want One for Your 
Home, Den or Office 


It is absolutely free of all advertising on the front—even the 


calendar pads bei 


this beautiful panel a suitable decoration for any home, hoping 
that it will act as an occasional reminder tothose receiving a copy 


Pabst Extract 


that 


“brings the roses to your cheeks” —that it is a perfect blend- 
ing of richest malt and choicest hops into a natural reconstructive 
agent and builder of health, strength, vigor and vitality—a 
malt tonic that enriches the blood and tones up the entire system. 


mean Girl 


XY 
NN 


pical American Girl in all the natural 
a of vigorous youth, the Pabst 


any room, 


ng printed on the back. We have tried to make 


The ‘Best Tonic 


The United States Government shecifica Ty classifies Pabst 
Extract as an article of medicine--not an alcohohe beverage. 


For Sale At All Druggists—But Always Insist Upon ‘*‘Pabet’’ 


The Calendar is Free 


All you have to do is to send us your name and address 


and ten cents in 


mailing. Write for one today. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. Dept. 22 Milwaukee, Wis. 


stamps or silver to cover cost of packing and 
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AMERICAN ~ALENDAR 


for AMas 


Small in Size 
Big in Value and Importance 


Standard—Safety and 
Self-Filling Types 

Prices $2.50 and upwards 
Ask Your Dealer 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N.Y. 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Montreal . London Paris 


‘GENOINE HAS THIS TRADE MARK ON EVERY PACKABE 


Baker Cor. 


ESTABLISHED | 
_ DORCHESTER, MASS... | 


The 


Egyptian 


Cigarette 
of Quality 
AROMATIC DELICACY 


MILDNESS 
PURITY 


At your Club or Dealer's 
THE SURBRUG CO., Makers, New York. 


PENCIL 
Is 


the best friend of and the most perfect pencil 
for all architects, draftsmen, artists, in fact 
for every one who uses a _ pencil. Because 
KOH-I-NOOR pencils are most reliable and al- 
ways mark gmoothly, have long, perfect leads 
that rarely break, KOH-I-NOOR pencils are 
high-priced, because high-grade but most eco- 
nomical, as one KOH-I-NOOR will outwear six 
ordinary pencils. 


“Once used always used.”’ 10 cents each; $1.00 
a dozen. All first-class dealers in drawing 
materials and stationery sell KOH-I-NOOR pen- 
cils. Made in Austria; sold and used every- 
where. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH 


34 E. 23d Street, New York. 


[ Se PIANOS 


have been established over 60 years. By our system of 
payments every family of moderate circumstances can 
own a Vvose piano. We take old instruments in ex- 
change and deliver the new piano in your home free of 
Write for Catalogue D and explanation. 


tense. 
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